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GATT Negotiations Concluded 


Tariff negotiations held by Australia, New Zealand, Austria, Fin. | 





land, and the Netherlands (for Surinam) with the United States have 
now been concluded for the modification or withdrawal of certain tariff 
concessions previously made by these countries under the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


The United States agreed to modification or withdrawal of some 
existing concessions in return for new concessions on trade items in 
which it has an interest. In some cases, the United States was able, 
during the course of-the negotiations, to persuade countries to withdraw 
certain proposed modifications. No changes in U. S. duties were involved 


in these renegotiations. 


New Concessions Granted 

The countries modifying or with- 
drawing concessions in these renego- 
tiations granted new concessions as 
compensation to countries that were 
originally granted the concessions being 
modified or withdrawn, and to coun- 
tries determined to have.a substantial 
trade interest in such concessions. The 
purpose of granting new concessions is 
to endeavor to maintain the level of 


reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
concessions, 

The results of the renegotiations are 
summarized below, and are described in 
detail in Department of State Publica- 
tion 6667, which may be purchased 


» 





from 
ments, 

Australia negotiated with the United 
States the withdrawal of its concession, 
originally granted the United States in 
1947, on taxi meters. As compensation, 
Australia has bound the existing most- 
favored-nation rate of 1242 percent on 
measuring machines, a type of metal- 
working machinery. 

New Zealand withdrew its concession, 
originally granted to the United States, 
on certain leather skins—goat and kid 
skins, however dressed; persians; rep- 
tile skins, dressed or undressed—and 
modified its concessions, also initially 
granted to the United States on certain 
2lectric lamps. As compensation for the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Field Offices Give Service on ICA Programs 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) endeavors to keep 
the Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce fully informed on 
ICA programs, policies, and procure- 
ment. The Field Offices are thus in 
a position to assist American busi- 
nessmen on matters relating to ICA- 
financed procurement, marking regu- 
lations, investment guaranties, the 
Development Loan Fund, and other 
programs, 

Staffed with personnel with wide 
experience in international trade and 
investment they are well equipped to 
provide practical service to foreign 
traders. Such traders are invited to 
make full use of the Department’s 
nearest Field Office. 


Aipeaucrane. N. Mex., 321 Post Office 
Bldg., Phone: 7-0811. 

Atianta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 6 
Luckie St., N.W. JAckson 2-4121, 


Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. Liberty 2- 5600). 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 
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Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Se Jas- 
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(kh. 
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CHerry 1-7900. 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise 
Mart. Riverside 8-5611. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4151. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
OQod ward 3-9830. 
Grocnsbere, N. C., 407 U. 8S. Post Office 
Bldg. Phone: 38-8234. 
Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 
Main Street, CApitol 2-7201. 
cnapoenviie ae Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 111. 
Kansas in 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Wal- 
nut St. BAltimore 1-7000, 
Les Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 & 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 


Miami 32, Fia., 316 U. 8. Post Office Bldg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bidg. FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ava, 
EXpress 2411. 

New Yerk 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre $-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg. 101 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Court» 
house and P. O. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7188, 
Richmond 19, Va., 409 Post Office Bldg. 
Milton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-81 100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
St. EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, oe. Room 419 Custom- 
house, YUkon . a 

Sageeaes, Ga., U. Courthouse and 
P. O. Bldg. Minone 5-ATB. 

Seattie 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Industrial Production Down 





Japan's Trade, Industry Depressed 


Japan’s exports of $231.7 million for May were $5.1 million lower 
and imports of $265.3 million were $187.4 million lower than for May 


1957. 


Exports for the first 5 months of 1958 totaled $1164.2 million and 
imports amounted to $1322.8 million, as compared with $1118.1 mil- 
lion and $1950.9 million, respectively, for the corresponding period of 


1957. 


Business conditions in April and May remained generally depressed. 
Curtailment of production in most manufacturing industries was in 
full force with textiles and steel most severely affected by the low level 
of economic activities. New orders for machinery declined in April by 
43 percent from March and were 45 percent below April 1957. 

The balance-of-payments position continued favorable. Wholesale 
prices were lower. Export prices improved slightly, and import prices 


registered a further decline. 


Ship, Textile Exports Decline 


The downward trend in exports is at- 


tributable mainly to lower sales of ships 
and to a decline in exports of textiles to 
the United States and to exchange- 
tight Asian countries. The cancellation 
of $40 million in export contracts with 
communist China added gloom to the 
trade outlook. Economic observers saw 
in the export trend a serious threat to 
the Government’s target for fiscal year 
1958 (ending March 31, 1959) which 
calls for exports of $3,150 million. An 
export figure of about $2,800 million for 
fiscal year 1958 is now mentioned as a 
more likely total. 


Imports declined in both April and 
May by about 41 percent below the cor- 
responding months of 1957. The lower 
level is partly accounted for by lower 
prices of imported materials and freight 
rates but it reflects primarily the re- 
luctance of importers and domestic pro- 
ducers to stock up en raw materials in 
a dull internal and export market dur- 
ing a period of declining prices. The 
low level of imports in April and May 
is contrary to the usual seasonal pat- 
tern. Letters of credit issued for im- 
ports were considcrably below those of 
earlier months, indicating that the gen- 
eral level of imports is likely to remain 
low for some time. 


Japan-U. S. Trade Up 


Preliminary Japanese Customs data 
indicate that both Japan’s exports to 
the United States and imports from the 
United States increased in May over 
April, 

May 1958 exports to the United 
States of $51.7 million (f.o.b. Japan) 
were $3.8 million higher than the $47.9 
million of the preceding month and 


| $67 million higher than the $45 mil- 


lion of May 1957. May 1958 imports 
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from the United States of $93.6 million 
(c.i.f. Japan) were $11 million higher 
than the $82.6 million of the preceding 
month but $86 million Mywer than the 
$179.6 million of May 1957. 

Japan’s exports to the United States 
in the first 5 months of 1958 totaled 
$239 million—20.5 percent of Japan’s 
total exports—as compared with $210.6 
million during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1957. Imports from the United 
States in the first 5-month period of 
1958 reached $484.5 million—36.6 per- 
cent of total imports—as compared 
with $756 million for the liké period 
last year. The trade deficit with the 
United States for the first 5 months of 
1958 was $245.5 million as compared 
with a deficit of $545.4 million for the 
first 5 months of 1957. 





Commercial Officer To 
Visit U. S. Cities 


Mr. A. Guy Hope, American 
Consul in charge of the economic- 
commerical section of the Amer- 
ican Consulate General at Istan- 
bul, Turkey, will be available for 
trade conferences in the follwing 
cities on the dates indicated: 

New York, August 20, 21, 22; 
Cleveland, September 9, 10; De- 
troit, September 11; Chicago, 
September 12, 15, 16; Cincinnati, 
September 17; Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 18; and Richmond, Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr. Hope is returning to Istan- 
bul. Arrangements for confer- 
ences with him can be made 
through the Department .of Com- 
merce Field Offices in the cities 
listed. 











Production Declines 


The industrial-production index (min- 
ing and manufacturing) at the end of 
April stood at 138.6 (1955=100), a de- 
cline of 5.9 percent over Apri] 1957. 
Mining production, which was affected 
by strikes and by large coal stockpiles, 
was 9.4 percent below April 1957. The 
Economic Planning Agency advised the 
Cabinet to extend financial assistance 
to miners, to press for a reduction in 
coal prices, and to curtail oil imports 
for the second half of the fiscal year. 

Output in manufacturing at the end 
of April was 5.6 percent below that of 
the corresponding month of 1957. The 
iron and steel industry recorded a slight 
upward movement but was still 10 per- 
cent below the level of April 1957. 
Nonferrous metal production declined 
in April but preliminary figures for the 
output of electrolytic copper showed a 
small advance in May. Machinery pro- 
duction declined. and sales dropped 
sharply. 

The depression in. the textile indus- 
try continued through April and May. 
Further cuts in major sectors of the 
industry were expected in June. 


Balance of Payments Favorable 


Japan's foreign exchange transactions 
again recorded surpluses in April and 
May of $32 million and $37 million re- 
spectively. Receipts for the first 5 
months amounted to $1,426 million, a 
decline of $43 million from the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. The 5-month 
total for payments amounted to $1,253 
million, cr $502 million less than the 
-like period in 1957. 

Under the new system of computing 
foreign exchange reserves adopted in 
April by the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan, Japan’s reserve, 
counting only dollars, sterling, and 
other relatively convertible currencies, 
increased to $663 million by April 30. 


Wholesale Prices Decline 


Wholesale prices declined by 0.2 per- 
cent in April and by another 0.7 per- 
cent in May, reflecting the continued 
low level of domestic activity in manu- 
facturing, large stocks of finished goods, 
the rather unfavorable outlook for ex- 
ports, and lower prices of imported raw 
materials. 

Export prices which had been declin- 
ing for more than a year and had fallen 
about 11.1 percent during the period 
April 1957-April 1958, experienced a 
minor and probably temporary recovery 
in April. The upturn was largely at- 
tributed to the brief recovery of in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Mexican Economy Steady Despite 
Seasona! Slowdown; Outlook Good 


The Mexican ecofmy was steady in May despite slackening of 
some activities. The outlook was reasonably good, largely dependent, 
however, on world conditions rather than on the purely domestic sit- 


uation. 


New investment in six plants was made in Mexico in May, con- 
tinuing the growing industrial development. 
Two financial measures to promote industrial enterprise were im- 


plemented. 


The trade balance for the first quarter was unfavorable. Exports 
and imports were lower. Prospects for an abundant harvest are good. 
Trading and manufacturing were spotty. Crude and refinery pro- 


duction of petroleum increased. 


Outlook Depends on World Conditions 


Mexico has felt the United States re- 
cession for sometime, principally in its 
minerals industry, but should the reces- 
sion continue other Mexican exports— 
coffee, cotton and tourist services— 
may also be affected. In the meantime, 
the Mexican economy seems to be in 
good condition, and the outlook is also 
reasonably good, largely dependent, 
however, on world conditions rather 
than on the purely domestic situation. 


New Investments Made in 6 Plants 


New investment continued unabated 
in May, and the following new plants 
were either established or in the plan- 
ning stage: Sosa de Mexico, S. A., Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Leon, entered into pro- 
duction of chlorine and caustic soda, 
and Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. ac- 
quired the Compania Hulera “El Cen- 
tenario,” S. A., the only independent 
tire manufacturer in the Federal Dis- 
trict. 


La Selva, S. de R. L., commenced op- 
erations in the Federal District looking 
to the cultivation and processing of 
barbasco root to make synthetic hor- 
mones. Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
inaugurated its assembly plant in Quere- 
taro, Queretaro, to assemble one model 
of sewing machine. Fabrica de Calzado 
Gama, S. A. of Leon, Guanajuato, 
initiated production. with a monthly 
capacity of 15,000 pairs of men’s boots 
and shoes. Renault, French automobile 
manufacturer, reportedly acquired land 
near Gomez Palacio, Durango, to erect 
a plant with, capacity to assemble 45 
units a day. 


Two Financial Measures Implemented 


The Minister of Finance authorized 
industrial enterprises to amortize with- 
in 3 years, for income tax purposes, any 
machinery and equipment purchased 
from Mexican manufacturing in the 
course of this year. This was intended 
to stimulate the sale of domestic ma- 
chinery and to aid agriculture in the 
purchase of machinery. Ordinarily, ma- 


4 





chinery has to be amortized in 5-10 
years. 

The Minister announced that the new 
Petroleos Mexicanos bonds will bear 7.6 
percent interest and be repaid within 
10 years, with interest and capital pay- 
ments to be increased if the wholesale- 
price index in Mexico City should rise 
above the 1957 level. The issue of these 
bonds will begin in July. 

In addition to the Pemex bonds, the 
Government plans to sell, in 1958, some 


600 million pesos of railway and elec. 
trification bonds, which is the usual re. 
financing operation spread over the 
year ag a whole, These bonds apparent. 
ly are actually held by the Bank of 
Mexico. 


Trade Imbalance Increases 


The most recent figures of the Bank 
of Mexico show Mexico’s exports of 


merchandise and gold and silver pro. | 
duction totaled $172.8 million during | 
the first quarter of 1958, while imports | 


totaled $288.6 million. There was a re. 


sulting unfavorable trade balance of | 


$115.8 million, as compared with an un- 
favorable balance of $82.1 million ip 
the first quarter of 1957. 

Gross foreign exchange receipts from 
tourism and border trade in the first 
quarter of 1958 were $136.1 million, 
Net income from this source, after de. 
ducting expenditures of Mexicans 
abroad, was $83.4 million, up from 
$73.8 million during the same period 
of 1957. 


Exports, Imports Lower in May 


Imports and exports were at a high 
level in April and, according to prelimi- 
nary data, totaled $102.9 million for 
imports, second highest in history, and 

(Continued on page 22) 





Swiss Foreign Trade Trends Down 


Switzerland’s foreign trade in May continued the slightly downward 
trend, with imports showing greater losses than exports. | 

Trade with the United States was off considerably. 

Thé Government continued to promote the Free Trade Area. 
Consumer prices were up, and wholesale prices down from the level a 
year ago. The inflow of foreign capital continued, and interest rates 
were under downward pressure. The Federal tax reform was finally 


accepted by the electorate. 


The normal seasonal upswing permitted the Swiss economy to 


continue operations at a high level. Construction activity was estimated 
at only slightly below the peak achieved in 1957 and most sectors of 
industry continued to function at near capacity. An important exception 
was the watch industfy in which declining export sales were reflected 
in reduced operations which brought about a negligible rise in unem- 


ployment. The backlog of orders in the heavy machinery industry 
reportedly had dropped from 8.2 months to 7.7 months. 


Imports and Exports Decrease 


Switzerland’s foreign trade in May 
continued the slight downward trend 
which has been noticeable. for the past 
several months. Imports valued at 
612.4 million francs were down by 134 
million as compared with May 1957 and 
18.3 million short of the April level. 
Exports on the other hand were higher 
in May than in April, reaching a value 
of 532.5 million francs, but were 41.8 
million below May of last year. The 
actual level of foreign trade is believed 
to be higher than might be assumed 
on the basis of valuation. Some portion 


_ of the reduction in imports is undoubt- 





edly due to lower prices and the same 
is probably true for Swiss merchandise 
sold abroad. 


Switzerland imported smaller quan- 


tities of raw materials, fuels—particu- 
larly coal—and certain foodstuffs. M« 
chinery imports rose as compared with 
the preceding month, although it was 
considerably short of last year’s level. 
Instruments and applicances were pul 
chased in greater quantities than im 
May 1957 while purchases of aute 
mobiles, iron pipe, and glassware re 
mained steady. 
Exports of the metal industry, which 
(Continued on page 29) 
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IFC To Cooperate in 
Investment in Rhodesia 


Informal working arrangements to 
cooperate in the study and financing of 
private enterprises, predominantly in- 


| dustrial, in the Federation of Rhodesia 


| and Nyasaland have been made by the 
nports | 
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International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) and the Merchant Bank of Cen- 
tral Africa Limited, IFC has announced. 


This is the first such understanding 
to be reached with a bank in Africa. 
IFC has made similar arrangements, 
with private institutions in 
India and Pakistan, the Industrial Cred- 
ijt and Investment Corporation of India, 
and the Pakistan Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation. In addition, 
public development corporations have 
provided some finance in three of the 
private enterprises in which IFC has 
made investments in Brazil, Chile, and 
Mexico. 

Cooperative arrangements with such 
an institution in any country are in no 
sense exclusive. IFC welcomes the op- 
portunity of entering into this kind of 
relationship with development corpora- 
tions or with local investment institu- 
tions of high standing. Their experience 
of local conditions can expedite and 
strengthen consideration of investment 
proposals; they can provide or recruit 
additional investment from local 
sources, and can help IFC and any for- 


eign private investors to follow the 
progress of their investments, when 
made, 


The two main functions of the MBCA 
are: To provide acceptance credits for 
financing imports and exports and other 
short-term credit facilities for indus- 
trial and commercial concerns, and to 
arrange capital issues by underwriting 
or private placements. 

IFC, an international institution af- 
filiated to the World Bank, was estab- 
lished in 1956 to provide investment 
capital for productive private enter- 
prise, mainly in the less developed 
countries, in cases where not all the 
capital required is available through 
hormal private channels. 


It is hoped that the arrangements be- 
tween IFC and MBCA will make it pos- 
sible to combine the provision of long- 
term capital by IFC with the provision 
by MBCA of short-term finance and 
Sometimes of local investment capital. 
MBCA’s participation may also make it 
practicable for IFC to consider invest- 
Ments in enterprises somewhat smaller 
than could otherwise be handled, by 
reason of MBCA’s knowledge and ex- 
perience of local conditions, and by rea- 
son of MBCA’s ability to maintain close 
contact with the enterprise financed, in 
the “interest of MBCA, IFC, and any 


| other investors who may participate. 
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Austrian Electric Power and Other 
Industries Stable at High Level 


Austrian electric-power consumption in May increased 6 percent 
over 1957 but increased less than in preceding years. 


Austrian coal mines, however, showed a small decline for the first 


time since the end of World War II. 


The strong sales efforts of Austrian 


importers of West German coal effected the decline together with a 
mild winter and a general tendency of industry to keep low stocks. 
Petroleum production shrank but domestic sales increased. The steel 
industry reduced production slightly. An aluminum plant resumed 
capacity production after a 40-percent curtailment during the winter. 
The machinery industry production compared well with 1956. The car 
and bicycle industries increased domestic sales to offset export losses. 
Wool spinning and weaving fell 20 percent but rayon production was 
maintained: at capacity. Two new atomic reactors were being planned. 


Electric Power 
Use Rises 


Consumption of electric power con- 
tinued to increase at a rate of about 
6 percent over May 1957, thus apparent- 
ly stabilizing at a level below the un- 
usually high rates,of increase in the 
preceding years. The financing prob- 
lem, aggravated by the reluctance of 
the Government to increase electricity 
rates continued to be the main concern 
of the Austrian power industry, partic- 
ularly in view of the necessity to meet 
the anticipated increases of demand in 
the years to come. 


Coal Mining 
Declines Slightly 


Coal imports in the first quarter of 
1958 were one-third lower than in the 
like period of the preceding year, be- 
cause of the relatively mild, if pro- 
tracted, winter and a general tendency 
of industry to keep stocks of raw mate- 
rials and fuels at a lower level. Over- 
supply of coal on the Austrian market 
brought strong competition. The Ruhr 
coal exporters, for example, who lost 
part of the Austrian market in the 
boom years when they were not able 
to meet the demand here, have begun to 
try to regain their position in the Aus- 
trian market through such measures 
as a special discount of 2 German marks 
a ton to those Austrian coal dealers 
who pledge to sell West German coal 
only (4.2 German marks=US$1). 
The strong sales efforts of the coal im- 
porters had an unfavorable effect on 
the Austrian coal mines, which, after 
steady growth since the end of World 
War II, for the first time showed a 
slight decline. 

Production of crude oil continued to 
shrink. Crude oil output in the first 4 
months of 1958 was 10 percent less than 
in January-April 1957. Domestic con- 
sumption of gasoline and diesel oil again 
showed substantial increases; in the 
first quarter of 1958 it was 22 and 6 
percent, respectively, higher than in the 





like period of 1957. Austria, however, 
is having increasing difficulty in export- 
ing its production surpluses of diesel 
oil. 


Steel Ingot, Machinery 
Output Down 


The, iron and steel industry, although 
affected by the recession and by grow- 
ing competition on the European mar- 
ket, reduced ingot production in the 
first 4 months by only 1 percent com- 
pared with the period January-April 
1957. 

The Ranshofen Aluminum Works in 
April resumed work at capacity level, 
after operations had been curtailed by 
about 40 percent during the winter in 
view of worsening export prospects 
which would not have justified full-scale 
operations at seasonally increased pro- 
duction costs. 

The machinery industry output in the 
first quarter of this year totaled 1,327 
million Austrian schillings compared 
with 1,341 million in the like period of 
the preceding year (26 Austrian schil- 
lings = US$1). Corresponding figures for 
exports are 462 million and 451 million 
schillings, respectively. Orders, includ- 
ing export orders, for the machine- 
building industry reportedly remained 
at about the same high level as in the 
second haJf of 1957. 


Domestic Auto, Bike Sales 
Compensate Export Loss 


The automotive vehicle industry re- 
ported improved business. Although ex- 
ports were on the decline, growing do- 
mestic sales, particularly of the small 
car of the brand “Puch” compensated 
for this loss. Increased domestic bicycle 
sales likewise made up for export set- 
backs—for example, bicycle exports to 
the United States dropped from 18,000 
in the first quarter of 1957 to 6,000 for 
the like period in 1958. . 

The wool industry experienced cut- 
backs in Austria, as in many other coun- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Cuban Business Recovers; Foreign 
Exchange Reserves Show Decline. 


Cuban business activity continued to recover throughout May from 
the setbacks noted in March and the sharp drop of early April. 

The authorized 1958 sugar crop production was virtually completed 
during the month. Retail sales and theater attendance increased appre- 
ciably and construction activity remained at a high level. The quota of 
low-duty rice had been imported. Tomato exports remained high. Coffee 
production was up by 19 per cent. Mining operations were handicapped. 

A bagasse hardboard plant started production, a nitrogen fertilizer 
plant was planned, and a new soybean processing plant will be com- 
pleted in the fall. The shoe industry was being studied. Housing con- 
struction continued at a good pace. Foreign exchange reserves increased 
slightly over April but were down 20 per cent from a year ago largely 
because of lower world sugar prices and continued high imports. 


Business Shows 


Steady Gain 
Business conditions did not fully re- 


cover from the political tension and re- 
volutionary activities which caused a 
slowdown in March and early April, but 
improved throughout May. Much of 
Oriente Province, however, continued to 
feel the effects of the disturbed situa- 
tion. Reports from Camaguey and Las 
Villas Provinces likewise were somewhat 
less favorable than in the Havana area 
and western Cuba. Nevertheless, even 
these three provinces (Oriente, Cama- 
guey, and Las Villas) showed improve- 
ment over the preceding month. 

Commercial bank clearings for the 
month totaled $494.6 million, 14 per- 
cent below the preceding month and 12 
percent below May a year ago. Total 
bank deposits registered $1,100.6 million 
near the end of the month, represent- 
ing a $17.6-million increase since the 
end of April and an increase of $23.1 
million over May a year ago. Although 
this amount was still wnder the $1,127- 
million level attained at the end of 
March this year, deposits continued to 
increase in the month demonstrating 
that $50 million of $84 million, with- 
drawn during the so-called “bank ‘run” 
in the second week of April, had beer 
returned to the banking system by the 
end of May. 


As of May 31, Cuba had produced 
5,586,604 Spanish long tons of sugar of 
its authorized 1958 crop of 5.6 million 
tons. The production of blackstrap mo- 
lasses was 229,075,777 gallons. High-test 
molasses production was estimated at 
79,607,496 gallons. Cuba had exported 
2.276.416 Spanish long tons of sugar as 
of May 15, as compared with 2,174,923 
tons for the like period in 1957. Exports 
to the United States were 1,339,707 
Spanish long tons, as compared to 
1,142,415 tons in 1957. Exports to other 
countries totaled 930,885 Spanish long 
tons, as compared with 1,032,508 tons 
for the like period of 1957. No addi- 
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tional blackstrap molasses was sold in 
May, so the total sales from the 1958 
crop remains at 185 million gallons. 

The average price for sugar sold in 
the U. S. market at the end of the 
month was 5.309 cents a pound, as 
compared with 5.216. cents in 1957. The 
price for Cuban sugar sold on the world 
market, however, averaged about 3.53 
cents, or approximately 2.54 cents a 
pound less than in 1957. 


Optimism Shown 
For Retail Trade 


Merchandising generally improved ap- 
preciably over April and sales in coming 
months were expected to exceed the 
high levels of the comparable months 
in 1957. The most satisfactory May sales 
reports were on consumer goods, tires 
and other rubber products, appliances, 
and construction materials. A reason- 
ably satisfactory record was attained 
also in machinery sales. Petroleum pro- 
ducts generally regained the ground lost 
in April, although they were slightly 
below May 1957. Some pick-up was 
noted in the automobile sales situation. 


Rice Import 
Quota Filled 


By the end of May, Cuba had !m- 
ported all of its basic quota of 3,298,500 
bags (100 pounds each) of low-duty 
rice, plus an additional 537,475 bags of 
low-duty rice authorized for import 
prior to June 30, 1958. The question of 
importing rough rice rather than milled 
rice had not been resolved. In early 
June, the Ministerial Commission for 
Tariff Reform held Public Hearings on 
this question. The Commission’s deci- 
sion had not been announced at the end 
of the month. 


Fresh Tomato Exports, 
Coffee Production Up 


Cuban exports of fresh tomatoes to 
the United States in May amounted to 
approximately 732,000 pounds, as com- 


= 4 


pared with only 29,000 in May 1957, | 
Production from late plantings made | 
possible this relatively high volume of | 
exports. These May exports completed | 
the 1957-58 tomato export marketing 
season (December-May), bringing totaj 
exports to approximately 34.5 million 
U. S. pounds. 

Final tabulation of the 1957-58 coffe | 
crop, recently released by the Cuban 
Coffee Institute, showed an outturn of 
948,030 Spanish quintals (101.3 pounds . 
each), an increase of 19 percent over 
the preceding season, but slightly below 
the 1 million Spanish quintals earlier | 
anticipated. 

At the end of May, Cuba’s gross for. 
eign exchange reserves amounted to 
$445.6 million. As compared with the | 
end of May a year ago, however, there 
was a decrease of $88.8 million, or ap. 
proximately 20 percent of the total, 
The lower sugar prices this year, as 
compared with 1957, have contributed 
to a major portion of this loss in for. 
eign exchange, while imports have ms | 


mained on approximately the same high | 
level as Jast year. 


Cuba’s petroleum and minerals do- 
mestic production industries continued 
in a slump, except for the nickel oper- 
ations in Oriente Province where pro 
gress was shown in the development of 
the Moa Bay Mining Co. project. Other. 
wise mining was severely handicapped 
by labor problems, unfavorable prices 
and difficulties in securing dynamite 
and other supplies. Some _ petroleum 


drilling and exploration activity con 
tinued, without significant favorable 
development. 








New Plants Started, 
Others Planned 


The firm, Cuban Bagasse Products, | 
S. A., $2.5-million plant including im 
portant U. S. investor participation, 
commenced producing hardboard from 
bagasse, a sugarcane byproduct, in May. 
Cia. Cubana del Nitrogeno, S. A, @ 
Cuban firm capitalized at nearly $17 
million, was completing plans to build 
a plant in Matanzas to produce captive 
anhydrous ammonia as well as nitri¢ 
acid, ammonia nitrate, urea, ammonia 
sulphate and nitrogenous solutions a 
raw materials for fertilizers. Extractora 
Cubana de Aceites Vegetales, S. Aj 
representing an investment of approxk 
mately $750,000, for the extraction of 
soybean oil and meal, expected to start 
operations in the fall of 1958. 

An intensive study was being Co 
ducted to determine the means of 
strengthening Cuba’s shoe industry. A 
U. S. management consultant firm wai 
engaged to conduct this investigation 
by a Government credit agency and thé 


(Continued on page 21) 
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- 
_ Australia Changes 
Some Import Duties 


The Austrailan Government, in ac- 
crdance with Tariff Board recommen- 
| dations, approved duty increases on 
certain types of lumber, metalwcrking 
and shaping machines, and on some 
lower-priced artificial silk piece goods, 
effective May 15. 

It reduced duties on food storage 
_pefrigerators, and rejected industry 
_gequests for tariff increases on printed 
cotton textiles and most 
lumber. 

» Veneers valued not more than 44 
| shillings per 100 square feet are now 
| dutiable at 12%% percent ad valorem, 


types of 


British Preferential Tariff (BFT); 30 
t, Most-Favored-Nation (MFN); 
ad 3744 General Tariff, (GT). Previ- 


wisly, these rates applied only to 
yeneers valued up to 28 shillings (s.) 
| 6 pence (d.) per 100 square feet. U. S. 
| j S$ are subject to MFN rates. 
| (1 s=—US$0.112; 1 d.=US$0.00933.) 
Vertical drilling machines with or 
designed for use with automatic power 
feeds and having a drilling capacity 
exceeding nine-sixteenths of an inch 
and not exceedting 214 inches in mild 
steel are to be dutiable at 2742 percent 
BPT and a 35 percent otherwise. These 
machines were previously admitted free 
of duty BPT and at 12% percent other- 
wise. On %-inch capacity high-speed 
and 44-inch capacity bench-type drilling 
machines and multispindle drilling 
heads, the new rates are 27% per- 
cent BPT (no change) and 37% per- 
| cent otherwise (reduced from 45 per- 
| cent MFN and 571% percent GT). 


The changes in rates on artificial piece 
goods provide for increased duties on a 
sliding scale. Duties on such fabrics, 
mainly linings, valued 40d. per square 
yard, reflect an increase of 6d. per 
Muare yard, similar fabrics valued 60d. 
per square yard show an increase of 3d. 
per square yard and so on until at 
value of 80d. or more per square yard, 
ho increase in duty takes place. 


Refrigerating appliances ranging 
from household refrigerators to cooling 
quipment for air conditioning plants 
were covered in the tariff by 9 sets 
of duties. In all cases, the BPT duty 
was 30 percent and the MF'N rate 4712 
percent, except in respect to cabinets, 
Where the MFN rate was 60 percent. 
Now, the duties on refrigerators of the 

storage type, up to and including 

16 gross cubic feet capacity, are 20 
Percent BPT and 37% percent other- 
Wise, Other refrigerating appliances and 
Parts will continue to be dutiable 30 
Percent BPT and 47% percent other- 
wise—U, S, Embassy, Canberra. 
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Germany Eases Capital Imports 


The German Federal Bank and the Ministry of Economics has 
agreed to abolish, effective July 1, the system of liberalized capital (ab- 
breviated Libka) marks and to issue, simultaneously, new foreign ex- 
change regulations designed to ease importation of foreign capital into 


Germany. 

The system of Libka mark accounts 
was developed in 1954 when the former 
blocked mark accounts were abolished 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 
4, 1954, p. 13), and Libka mark balances 
constituted virtually the only German 
mark category through which nonresi- 
dents of Germany could make invest- 
ments in Germany. 


A joint statement of the central bank 
and the Ministry of Economics, released 
on June 28, provides.that in accordance 
with the wishes of the account holder, 
funds held in Libka accounts will be 
transferred either abroad or to a freely 
convertible or limited convertible Ger- 
man mark account. Under the new regu- 
lations, foreign residents are generally 
authorized to make direct investments 
and to acquire real estate in the Fed- 
eral Republic and Berlin (West). 


The general authorization also applies 
to acquisition by foreigners of German 
securities, and to loans extended by 
foreigners to German residents, pro- 
vided such obligations are incurred in 
German marks for a period of at least 
5 years. No stipulation regarding the 
interest rate will be ‘made. 

Payments for acquisition by for- 
eigners of domestic enterprises, real 
estate, and establishment of subsid- 
iaries or branches may be effected in 
freely convertible or partly convertible 
currencies, depending upon the inves- 
tor’s country of residence. However, 
payments for acquisition by foreigners 





Uruguay Extends Import 
Restrictions to Sept. 30 © 


The Uruguayan National Council of 
Government (NCG), by a decree issued 
June 17, extended until September 30, 
the stringent import restrictions that 
have been in force since November 28, 
1957. The restrictions originally were 
slated to expire on February 28, but 
were continued in force until June 30 
by a previous NCG decision. 

In effect, the restrictions accord pre- 
ference to imports from countries with 
which Uruguay has bilateral trade 
agreements and in which it has either 
a surplus balance or an unused swing 
credit. Permits for ynports from other 
sources are granted only if the mer- 
chandise involved cannot be obtained 
from one of the bilateral-account coun- 
tries, and then only if credit terms of 
at least 180 days can be obtained.— 
U. S. Embassy, Montevideo. 





of German securities and granting of 
German mark loans by foreigners may 
be effected only in hard currencies, such 
as U. S. dollars, Canadian dollars, free- 
ly convertible Swiss francs, or free 
German marks, irrespective of the for- 
eigner’s residence. This stipulation is 
designed to prevent switching from a 
hard currency to a soft currency. 

All transactions not covered by this 
general license remain subject to in- 
dividual authorization. Former restric- 
tions, providing that German securities 
may be sent to or from the Federal 
Republic or West Berlin only by mail, 
and that transactions of foreigners in 
German securities may be executed 
only through intermediary of a German 
banking or brokerage firm, have been 
rescinded. 

Remaining foreign exchange restric- 
tions, e. g. the requirement that for- 
eigners’ loans to German residents must 
be extended at least for a 5-year period, 
or that foreigners’ accounts with Ger- 
man banks may not bear interest, are 
designed primarily to protect the Fed- 
eral Republic against the influx of 
speculative foreign money. 

From the viewpoint of U. S. and 
other hard currency investors, the 
major significance of the Libka mark 
abolition will be that the German au- 


_thorities will have declared and as- 


sumed the responsibility for assuring 
the convertibility of capital repatria- 
tion. In the future, the U. S. investor 
will be assured, just as the U. S. ex- 
porter is. now, that his national cur- 
rency holdings with German banks 
arising from business operations in 
Germany will be convertible, upon re- 
quest, into dollars at the market rate 
which may not fluctuate more than 1 
percent from par. 

These changes in controls are ex- 
pected to be incorporated in a new 
World Trade Information Service bul- 
letin issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in Part 1, revising No. 57-59 
“Foreign Investment Policy of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany.” : 





Cotton imports into the Netherlands 
totaled 226,000 bales (500 pounds gross) 
in August-March 1957-58, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

This was a decline of 14 percent from 
exports of 264,000 bales in the same 
months of last season. 
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Danish-Czech Trade 
Agreement Extended 


A protocol for a new commodity list 
covering the third year (June 1, 1958 to 
May 31, 1959) of the current 3-year 
Danish-Czech trade agreement was 
signed in Copenhagen on June 20. 

The new commodity list follows the 
trend of the last protocol and antici- 
pates a 10 percent increase in trade 
to approximately 69 million Danish 
crowns in each direction. Actual trade 
in 1957 amounted to 53.2 million crowns 
of exports to Czechoslovakia and 48 
million crowns of imports (1 Danish 
crown = US$0.145). 

The 1958 protocol provides for an 
increase in textile imports by Denmark, 
and the Danish butter export, quota is 
decreased slightly; otherwise, there is 
little change from the previous year’s 
commodity list. 

Main Danish export items included 
on the new commodity list, valued in 
million Danish crowns, are: 

Butter, 8; beef, 7; pork, 5; pharma- 
ceuticals, 5; machinery, 5; fish, 4.5; and 
9 million crowns for Czech chartering 
of Danish vessels. 

Leading Danish imports from Czecho- 
slovakia, valued in million Czech 
crowns, are: 

Rolling mill products, 17; miscellane- 
ous machinery, 6.5; motor cars and 
parts, 6; tractors and agricultural ma- 
chinery, 2.5 (1 Czech crown=US$0.14). 
—U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Venezuela Requires Special 
Marking for Imported Eags 


Shell eggs imported into Venezuela, 
effective August 1, must be stamped 
with the word “Importado” and the 
grade, in letters a minimum of 2 milli- 
meters high. Indelible ink must be 
used. Hatching eggs must be stamped 
in the same manner with the “Importado 
Fertil.” 

The customs tariff classification *for 
eeggs has been modified and the rates 
of duty in bolivares per gross kilogram 
changed as follows: 

8. Eggs of fowl (Huevos de aves): a. 
For consumption (para el consumo) 
0.20 bolivar; b. fertile (fertiles) 0.18 
bolivar; c. not specified (no especifi- 
cados) 15.00 bolivares. (1 bolivar= 
US$0.30.) 

Unspecified eggs as classified under 
“ce” are taken to mean eggs of exotic 
fowl, such as pheasant, rare birds, and 
others which are imported purely for 
special breeding purposes. 

Although imports of poultry eggs 
have been dutiable at the rate of 2 
bolivares. per gross kilogram, the im- 
port duty on edible and fertile eggs 
generally has been exonerated. Accord- 
ing to an official notice, however, this 


no longer will be the case after 
August 1. Imports of fertile eggs will 
remain subject to prior license of the 
Ministry of Development. 


Protection for Poultry Industry 


These modifications are being made, 
according to the Resolution, to protect 
the national poultry-raising industry and 
to permit the Venezuelan consumer to 
choose between imported and locally- 
produced eggs. (Joint Resolution of the 
Ministries of Finance, Development and 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
dated June 17; published in Gaceta 
Official 25,686 of the same date).—U. S. 
Embassy, Caracas. 

Regulations under “Labeling” in the 
Department of Commerce publication, 
“Preparing Shipments to Venezuela,” 
World Trade Information Service, Part 
2, No. 58-4, are affected by these 
changes. 





Germany Opens New 
Dollar Area Quotas 


New German quotas have been opened 
for imports from all dollar countries 
of certain radio equipment and nickel- 
alloyed cold-rolled or cold-drawn iron 
and steel. 

The quota on radio equipment, for 
which a value limit has not been pub- 


lished, covers equipment for radio 
navigation and for radar and radio 
remote-control tuning indicators for 


receivers and amplifiers, Small rectify- 
ing tubes and small transmitting tubes, 
not for radio-television receiving sets. 

The quota for iron and steel] items, 
set at 1,000,000 German marks, covers 
cold-rolled and _ cold-drawn _ nickel- 
alloyed material of iron and steel (4.2 
Geman marks=US$1). 

Applications for either quota will be 
accepted until the quotas are utilized, 
but not after December 31. Reexporta- 
tion against payment in limited con- 
vertible currency will not be permitted. 
—U. S. Embassy, Bonn, 


Germany Simplifies | 


Customs Procedures | 


Two actions, one by the Federal Ger. 
man Ministry of Finance, the other by 
the Federal Finance Court, promise tg | 
be of practical importance to the Ger 
man import trade. 

Customs administration has been sim. 
plified to assure uniform applicability of 
binding tariff rulings throughout the 
Federal Republic, and present proce. 
dures for filing protests against deg. 
sions of Customs Houses are being ex. 
pedited. 


Under a Federal Ministry of Finance | 
decree which became effective on Jan. 
uary 17 published in Bundeszollblatt No, | 
46 of December 19, 1957—binding tariff 
rulings are to be coordinated and pub. | 
lished in the Bundeszollblatt. 


By a Federal Finance Court decision | 
published in Bundeszollblatt No. 11 of | 
April 17, protest against a customs office 
determination may be filed simultan. 
eously with an application for abstain. 
ing from payment of customs duty for 
reasons of equity. Previously, an im. | 
porter could file only one document and 
had to await results of customs pro | 
ceedings before he was permitted to | 
file another.—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Mexico Lconere Whol Duties 


Mexico reduced import duties on wool | 
effective June 7. The tariff classifica. 
tions affected, their new duties in pesos | 
per gross kilogram and percent ad 
valorem, with former rates shown in 
parenthesis, are as follows: 

253.00.00. Wool with up to 75 percent fiba 


yield: 0.40 peso and 1 percent (0.40 peso and 
4 percent). 

253.00.01. Wool with over 65 percent yield 
of fiber, over 45 microns in diameter and 
up to.6 centimeters long, even if carbonized; j 
0.50 peso and 2 percent (0.50 and 5 percent) 

253.00.99. Wool with over 75 percent fiber | 
yield, not elsewhere specified: 0.60 peso and 
2 percent (0.60 peso and § percent). 


—Diario Oficial,-June 6 





Austrian Electric ... 


(Continued from page 5) 
tries due to the decline in wool con- 
sumption, partly ascribed to changed 
consumer habits. At the International 
Wool Conference held in Vienna late in 
May, Austrian industrialists stressed 
that during the first 4 months of 1958, 
the level of operations of the Austrian 
wool spinning and weaving industry 
was about 20 percent lower than during 

the corresponding period of 1957. 
Production of Zewolle Lenzing A. G., 
Austria’s large staple fiber plant, con- 
tinued to run at capacity level during 
the first 5 months of this year. Decreas- 
ing domestic sales were compensated by 
higher exports. Total sales of rayon 
staple fiber amounted to 18,674 metric 


tons in this period compared with 18; 
558 tons during January-May 1957. 

Austria's atomic energy program took 
a long step forward in mid-May whena 
contract was signed between the Als® 
trian Study Company for Atomic Et 
ergy and the American Machine ané 
Foundry Co. for a 5-megawatt swim 
ming pool tank-type research reactot. 
The reactor is to be the focal point 
a nuclear research center which wil 
include chemical, biological, mettalurg- 
cal, and physical laboratories and a Val 
de Graaf accelerator. 

The University of Vienna was al 
understood to have begun negotiation 
with an American supplier for a trait 
ing research reactor; it is reported that 
a site for this facility, within Vienna 
has already been selected.—U. S,. Et 
bassy, Vienna. 
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FOREIGN. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


ies| L.A. Alimentary Code = Philippines Sets Provisional 
Third Quarter Import Budget 


The Philippine Central Bank has released third-quarter foreign 
exchange quotas for imports on the basis of 80 percent of second-quarter 
quotas for producers and 60 percent of second-quarter quotas for 
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‘Chapters Available 


The Department of Commerce now 
pas the translations into English of 4 
chapters of the Latin American Draft 
Alimentary Code, announced from time 
to time in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
They are: 

@ Chapter I, General Provisions. 

@ Chapter II, General Requirements 
for the Manufacture and Sale of Food 
Products. 

@ Chapter III, Storage, Conserva- 
tion, and Treatment of Foodstuffs, 

@ Chapter VIII, Dairy Products. 

This draft alimentary code, now being 
drawn up by a Commission appointed 
by the Latin American Congress on 
Chemistry held at Caracas, Venezuela, 
in 1955, is to be presented at the 


next meeting of the Latin American 
Congress on Chemistry at Mexico City 


presented to the various Latin Amer- 
ican countries for implementation. 


Copies Available, 
Comments Invited 


Thirteen chapters of the draft code, 
in Spanish, have now been received, 
and are in the process of translation. 
Copies of translations of the first 3 
chapters, and Chapter VIII, are avail- 
able to interested companies or or- 
ganizations, upon request from the 
American Republics Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


As the supply is limited, organiza- 
tions requesting these translations are 
urged to limit their requests specifically 
to those chapters in which they are 
interested. 

Companies or organizations inter- 
ested in these translations are asked 
to send their comments, suggestions, or 
criticism of this draft alimentary code 
to the American Republics Division, 
which will collect them and after inter- 
departmental consideration, will send 
thm to Dr. Carlos Grau in Buenos 
Aires, Chairman of the Commission. 
Dr. Grau has made the Spanish text 
of these Chapters available and has 
invited comments and suggestions from 
the U. S. Government and U, S. busi- 
hess interests. 

Availability of additional chapter 
translations, as received will be an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

Earlier announcements of this code 
appeared in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly of February 18, 1957, page 7; April 
8, 1957, page 9; October 14, 1957, page 
8; November 18, 1957, page 11; Jan- 
Wary 20, page 8; and April 14, page 7. 
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importers. 


Shortly before actual release of the exchange quotas, the Monetary 
Board of the Bank had indicated that the sharply reduced third-quarter 


import budget is “provisional ... 
pending clarification of the amount and 
terms of the credit lines and develop- 
ment loans secured by President Garcia 
in the United States and the final out- 
come of the proposed liberalized barter 
rules and regulations, all of which would 
have an effect on the international re- 
serves” of the Philippines. 

An exception to the allocation cut- 
back was made for oil companies which 
were authorized to use their full quotas 
“in view of the strategic and paramount 
importance of fuel.” 

Import budgets for both the first and 
second quarters of 1958 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 21, p. 7) were 
substantially less than normal, re- 
flecting the country’s critical interna- 
tional reserve position. The third-quarter 
budget thus represents further cuts in 
an already reduced level of foreign ex- 
change allocations. The provisional 
nature of the budget, however, indicates 
that some adjustments may be made 
before the quarter is over. 


In the second quarter, those desig- 
nated as “producers” were limited to 
72 percent of their regular quotas of 
both producer and consumer goods, 
whereas those designated as “importers” 
had the same 72-percent limitation for 
producer goods but could use only 48 
percent of their regular quotas for 
consumer goods. 


At the end of the second quarter, 
the Central Bank had also ordered 
that all applications for opening letters 
of credit for imports of decontrolled 
commodities must be referred by agent 





India Cancels Two 
Export Duties 


Peanut oil and castor oil ex- 
ported from India became free of 
duty effective June 30 according 
to a Government announcement. 

Abolished, also, were export 
duties of 150 rupees a long ton on 
peanut oil and 100 rupees on 
castor oil (1 rupee=US$0.21). 

The action is intended to im- 
prove India’s competitive position 
in these products, as exporters 
will be able to lower price quota- 
tions. 


~ 














banks to the Central Bank for prior 
approval. This continues in effect. Us- 
ually, applications covering decontrolied 
commodities—essential commodities 
which can generally be freely imported 
—are routinely processed by agent or 
commercial banks without prior referral 
to the Central Bank. It is not expected, 
however, that imports of most decon- 
trolled commodities will be significantly 
affected by the procedural change.— 
U. S. Embassy, Manila. 


Colombia Alters Its 
Import Regulations 


The Colombian Government has made 
certain minor changes in its import lists. 

Resolution 1796 of June 24 trans- 
ferred various types of specialized auto- 
motive equipment from the prohibited 
list of imports to the prior license list. 
This resolution also contained several 
items that did net change status as they 
previously were placed on the prior li- 
cense list by Resolution 1646 of June 
10 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 7, 
p. 10), These were included in the reso- 
lution to provide a current listing of 
automotive items. 


Articles transferred to the prior li- 





~ cense list which now may be imported, 


but only from the United States, sub- 
ject to specific license of the Superin- 
tendency of Imports, include: 


Refrigerator trucks, ambulances, fire trucks, 
tank trucks, dump trucks, bodies for dump 
trucks and other trucks, and chassis for 
busses and trucks. ? 


Resolution 1794 of June 24 changed 
the, following miscellaneous items from 
the free list and prohibited list to the 
prior license list: 

Chloric acid; brake fluid; paper for checks; 
shredded paper for packing; hat shapes of 
textile, paper, or cellulose; glass reflectors; 
glass pharmaceutical pppwies: cast iron un- 
ions and flanges for high pressure systems; 
spades, shovels, picks, mattocks, pitch forks, 
rakes: some manufactured items of lead; un- 
assembled typewriters; assembled calculat- 
ing machines; connections, junction, and 
branch boxes for insulating tubes; and hypo- 
dermic needles. 


—U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 





Brazil’s sugar output for the crop year 
ended May 31 is officially estimated at 
3,106,000 short tons, raw value, com- 
pared with 2,623,000 short tons in the 
1956-57 crop year, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Guatemala Revises 
Duty on Some Items 


Guatemala has established new classi- 
fications for various plastic products 
and has exempted plastics raw mate- 
rials from consular taxes and “assigned 
charges.” The latter consists of 2 taxes 
totaling 6 percent ad valorem, deducti- 
ble from import duties if the import 
duties equal 6 percent or more, the pro- 
ceeds of which are used to meet certain 
specified Government obligations. 

Phonograph recordings of music or 
other compositions by Guatemalan art- 
ists, as well as record blanks for these 
recordings, were made free of import 
duties, consular taxes, and assigned 
charges. The tariff classifications and 
notes created, with new duties in quet- 
zales per gross kilogram, are as follows 
(1 quetzal=US$1): 


Effective June 15 


Note 427-2-0-29-a. The synthetic plastic ma- 
terials (raw materials) falling under this 
classification are exempt from the payment 
of consular taxes and assigned charges. 

493-0-0-17. Disks recorded with music or 
other compositions by Guatemalan authors or 
matrixes for the same: Free. 

Note 493-0-0-17-a. The disks falling under 
this classification are exempt from the pay- 
ment of consular taxes and assigned charges. 
Classified herein are all disks recorded wholly 
with music or compositions by Guatemalan 
authors, whatever their form of interpreta- 
tion. To enjoy this prerogative it is abso- 
lutely essential that the disks come packed 
separately from those in other classifications, 
and in each case there must be attached to 
the import declaration form a packing list 
containing the names of the compositions and 
their respective authors. 

498-2-0-108. Tubular sheet of synthetic plas- 
tic material of indefinite length for making 
bags suitable for packing: 0.20. 

498-2-0-109. Tubular sheet of synthetic plas- 
tic material, perforated, suitable for packing 
bananas, and bags of the same material suit- 
able for packing, which measure over 65 cen- 
timeters on the widest side: 0.20, 

498-2-0-110. Bags of synthetic plastic ma- 
terial suitable for packing, which measure 65 
centimeters or less on their widest side: 0.25. 

498-2-0-111. Hoses of synthetic plastic ma- 
terial, reinforced or not, for any use, with 
or without metal accessories: 0. 


498-2-0-112. Tubes of synthetic plastic ma- 
terial up to 1 centimeter in outside diameter, 
for any use, and tubing and piping of the 
same material with or without accessories of 
any material: 0.30. 


Note 498-2-0-112-a. Tubes with an outside 
diameter greater than one centimeter are 
classified in 498-2-0-111. 

Note 498-2-0-112-b. Accessories for piping 
and tubing, made of synthetic plastic mate- 
rial, shipped separately, are dutiable under 
this classification. Those of other materials 
are classified in the sections to which they 
correspond according to their nature. 


—El Guatemalteco, June 14 


Honduras Shoe Duty Up 


Honduras raised duties on shoes of all 
materials, except slippers and shoes for 
sports, effective May 30, as a measure 
to protect local manufacturers. The 
tariff classifications affected, their new 
duties in lempiras per pair, with former 
rates shown in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows (1 lempira=US$0.50): 


851-02-02. Leather footwear not elsewhere 
specified : 


(a) For men and boys size 4% or larger: 
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12.00 (10.00 for size 6 and up; others 0.50); 
(b) For girls sizes 11% to 13% and 1 to 1, 
and for boys sizes 11% to 13% and 1 to 4: 
3.00 (0.50); (c) For women size 2 or larger; 
6.00 (3.00 for size 4 and up; others 0.50); (d) 
For children sizes 0 to 11: 1.00 (0.50). 

851-03-02: Footwear of textile materials, not 
elsewhere specified: Same rates as for 851-02- 
02. 

851-09-01. Footwear of plastic materials, ex- 
cept housewear: Same rates as for 851-02-02. 

851-09-03. Footwear not elsewhere specified, 
of materials not elsewhere specified: Same 
rates as for 851-02-02. 

—La Gaceta, May 30. 





Israel and Portugal 
Sign Trade Pact 


Israel has concluded a shipping and 
payments agreement with Portugal, 
effective June 9. 

The agreement, which establishes a 
clearing account of $500,000, is the first 
of its kind between the two countries. 
Any balances above $500,000 will be 
paid in U. S. dollars of in other foreign 
currencies subsequently agreed upon by 
the Bank of Israel and the National 
Bank of Portugal. 

The agreement provides that Israel 
import the following from Portugal: 

Timber; citrus crates; cork; coffee; 
cocoa; hides; wool; fish products; dia- 
monds and other goods. 

Portuguese imports from Israel may 
include: 

Fruit preserves; phosphates; chemi- 
cals and fertilizers; pharmaceuticals; 
automobiles; industrial, agricultural, 
and irrigation equipment; cartons; and 
refrigerators. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is ac- 
corded in respect to customs and ship- 
ping charges.—U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


me 


India Eases Regulations 
On Export of Monkeys 


Monkeys weighing more than 4 
pounds may now be exported from 
India, under regulations which became 
effective June 27. 

New packing rules permit shipment 
of 8 monkeys, weighing 4 to 6 pounds 
each, in 1 crate. Monkeys weighing 6 
pounds or more are limited to 6 in each 
crate. Previously, the export of monkeys 
weighing less than 6 pounds was pro- 
hibited. 

The Government of India has restored 
the export privilege of Vita Private, Ltd., 
New Delhi, which together with T. E. 
Patterson, Ltd., are licensed monkey 
exporters. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 2 p. 15). 








U. S. exports of unmanufactured 
tobacco for the first 4 months of cal- 
endar 1958 totaled 105.3 million pounds 
—down 12.5 percent from exports of 
120.4 million pounds a year earlier, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

For the first 10 months of the 1957-58 
fiscal year exports came to 417 million 
pounds—down 3 percent from the same 
period in 1956-57. 





Germany Extends Qeotd | 
For Paper, Cardboard 


The Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany has extend. 
ed the deadline to December 3] 
for utilization of quotas on Ger. 
man imports from the dollar area 
of all cardboard and paper items 
and articles made of cardboard, 
paper, and paper pulp not yet 
liberalized, with the exception of 
kraft liner and kraft cardboard, 
—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 

Announcement of the original 
quota appeared in Foreign Com- 





merce Weekly, April 21, page 8. 








Israel Promotes 
New Sugar Plant 


The Israel Government has approved 
at cabinet level, a scheme to form a 
Government company for construction 
of a plant to produce sugar from beets, 
Capitalized at £5 million, equivalent to 
US $2.8 million, the plant is to be built 
in the south of Israel, near the Medit- 
teranean coast, 


A decision was reached to proceed 
with this Government investment only 
after attempts to interest private en- 
terprise had failed. However, the Gov- 
ernment emphasized it stands ready to 
transfer its ownership to an interested 
buyer in private industry. 

Increased cultivation of sugar beets 
in southern Israel has created a need 
for the proposed new plant. Also, a 
plant in the south would reduce cost 
of production in the form of lowe 
transportation expenses because of its 
accessibility to a large market, 


The 2 existing plants, the larger a 
which is located in the north where 
only about 40 percent of Israel’s sugaf 
beets are grown, supply less than 2 
percent of the country’s sugar requir 
ments.—U. S, Embassy, Tel Aviv. 





Venezuela Raises Duty 
On Import of Cognac 


Venezuela has raised the import duty 
on cognac from 3 to 5 bolivares per 
gross kilogram, effective July 17, Cus 
toms classification No. 53B, (1 bolivar= 
US$0.30). 

The action was taken to eliminate 
difficulty importers have had in properly 
classifying this liquor. New rate of duty 
is now equal to that imposed on other 
liquors such as brandy, whiskey, and 
gin, (Resolution No. 97 of June 17, Cus 
toms Bureau of the Ministry of Financ, 
published in Gaceta Oficial No. 25,68 
of the same date).—U. S. Embassy, 
Caracas, 
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NATO Work Planned 
In Norway, Turkey 


Six new projects in Norway and one 
in Turkey have been opened to U. S. 
pidders under the international com- 
petitive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 


the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has - 


reported. . 

The projects in Norway are as fol- 
lows: 

Erection of a reinforced concrete 
quay, 200 meters long, 12 meters wide, 
and 844 meters free water depth; build- 
ing of two slipways with 8 covered 
hardstands; harbor dredging, compris- 
ing about 3,500 cubic meters of subwa- 
ter rock excavations; construction of 
underground ammunition magazines in- 
yolving about 70,000 cubic meters of 
rock excavation and 3,500 cubic meters 
of concrete; construction of wunder- 
ground fuel oil storage facilities con- 
sisting of about 18,000 cubic meters of 
rock excavation, 850 cubic meters of 
concrete, and auxiliary works; and re- 
pair of concrete bunkers. 

Firms interested in bidding on one 
t& more of the Norwegian projects 
should signify their interest to Forsva- 
rets Anleggsdirecktorat (FAD), Park- 
veien 68, Oslo, by August 1 for the har- 
bor dredging, ammunition magazines, 
and bunker repair projects and by Au- 
gust 15 for the other projects. Applica- 
tions to bid should clearly identify the 
project or projects of interest and 
should contain information on the ap- 
plicant’s experience in such work as 
well as a resume of the applicant’s legal 
and financial status. 

Estimated to cost $70,000, the proj- 
ect in Turkey calls for supply and de- 
livery at Izmir of high-frequency radio 
transmitters, receivers, and antenna 
equipment, 


Equipment Needed in Turkey 


Firms interested in bidding on the 
project in Turkey should signify their 
interest by July 25 and submit complete 
qualification forms by August 4 to Na- 
tional Defense Ministry, Land Forces 
Command Signal Division, Ankara. The 
qualification forms may be obtained 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 


U. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to 
BFC's Trade Development Division, as 
described in the brochure on the NATO 
Program available from that Division. 


July 21, 1958 


Governments Invite Bids 





Markets Offered for Consumer, 
Industrial Goods in | | Countries 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S: 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Australia 


Diesel electric locomotives, 2, gauge 
3 feet 6 inches, maximum axleload on 
any axle not to exceed 15 long tons, 
total weight of locomotive in full work- 
ing order not to exceed 110 long tons, 
greatest available tractive effort 
throughout speed range required, speci- 
fication No. 1142; bids invited until Sep- 
tember 11 by Western Australian Gov- 
ernment Tender Board, 74 Murry Street, 
Perth. Single copy of bid documents 
including specifications and drawings.* 


Ceylon 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals; bids in- 
vited until August 19 by the Chairman, 
Tender Board for Supply of Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals, P, O. Box No. 500, 
Colombo.* 


El Salvador 


Swivel chairs, 125; bid No. 156, bid 
deadline July 27; press for high-relief 
work, 1, bid No. 151, and sodium sul- 
fate, 5,000 pounds, magnesium sulfate, 
5,000 pounds, bicarbonate of soda, 5,000 


pounds, bid No. 161, July 28; podophyllin 


dust, 880 pounds, for denaturing alcohol, 
bid No. 157, July 29; calcium gluconate, 
10,000 vials, 1 gram ‘in 10 cc., 100 vials 
to package, bid No, 162, and adhesive 
tape, 400 rolls, gauze, 2,000 rolls, bid 
No. 163, July 30. Bids invited by La 
Proveeduria General de la Republica, 
San Salvador. Bid notice in Spanish.* 


Greece 
Distribution copper cable, inquiry 
No. 9104, estimated value. $440,000, 


bid deadline July 21; underground 
cables and accessories, inquiries Nos. 
9106/9117, estimated value $60,000, and 
oil circuit breakers, isolating switches, 
and insulators, bid No. 9106/A and 
9117/A, July 25; power transformers, 
inquiries Nos. 9500/A and 9500/B, esti- 
mated value $285,000, August 11 and 
September 2. Bids invited by Public 
Power Corporation, 5 Loukianou Street, 
Athens. 

Combined revolving rock drills and 





breakers, 15, bid No. 1242, bid deadline 
July 29; and wood poles, 9,700, treated, 
ranging from 5.5 meters to 12 meters, 
bid No. 1236, July 31. Bids invited by 
Hellenic Telecommunications Organiza- 
tion (OTE), 4 Sophocleous Street, 
Athens. 

Water meters, 2,000, bid No. 12172/58; 
bids invited until August 8 by Munici- 
pality of Patras, Patras. 

Pumping units, 2, diesel engine driven, 
bid No. 89156/6972; capacity, each, 130 
cubic meters an hour, total head 52 
meters; bids invited until August 12 
by Ministry of Agriculture, Athens. 

Electric: power plants, 2, estimated 
value $11,670 (50 and 30 kilovolt-am- 
pere diesel generator units), bid dead- 
line July 23; brass, bronze, and copper 
materials, estimated value $13,350, fire 
extinguishers, $19,770, and _ tinplate 
sheet, $7,400, July 24; dry batteries, es- 
timated value $6,670, and X-ray films, 
$14,720, July 25; and magnet wire, esti- 
mated value $15,000, July 31. Bids in-. 
vited by State Procurement Service, 
Ministry of Finance, 56 El Venezelos 
Street, Athens. 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Aid Adminis- 
tration, 2210 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C,* 


India 


Automobile spares, including instru- 
ments, tools, etc.; bids invited until 
July 28 by the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. Further information may 
be obtained from the mission. 

Supply and delivery of lubricating oil 
transfer pumps, lubricating oil. delivery 
pumps, oil transfer pumps, and lighting 
oil pump for Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion Durgapur Thermal power station 
and Bokaro fourth unit, specification 
No. PE-Spec-52; bids invited until Au- 
gust 13 by Controller of Stores, Damo- 
dar Valley Corporation, Anderson House, 
Alipore, Calcutta 27, Specifications may 
be obtained from the India Supply 
Mission, at the given address, for $1.26.* 


Iran 


Diesel-driven combination crane, 
(Continued on page 12) 
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BFC Spurs Trade Abroad 





Over 5,000 Business  pahepll 


Published in Year Ende 


June 1958 


A total of 5,145 opportunities for foreign business by American 
concerns have been published in Foreign Commerce Weekly during the 
year ended June 30, 1958, by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, as a part 
of its program to promote the international trade of the United States. 


Import, Export, Agency Leads Cited 

Numerically, the 1,406 opportunities 
for U. S. firms to import commodities 
from abroad represented 27.3 percent 
of the total. Opportunities to export 
numbered 879 or 17.1 percent. This 
total, however, was increased by the 
1,039 agency opportunities (20.2 per- 
cent), practically all of which were 
notices of foreign firms desiring to rep- 
resent U. S. manufacturers and ex- 
porters abroad. 

Notices regarding opportunities for 
American firms to bid on tenders an- 
nounced by various foreign govern- 
ments reached the significant total of 
1,063 or 20.7 percent of all trade op- 
portunities. These purchases by for- 
eign governments also are considered 
‘export opportunities as delivery invari- 
ably is made abroad in the countries 
concerned. Thus, opportunities which 
may reasonably be considered in the 
export category represented 58 percent 
of all opportunities. 

Articles regarding foreign construc- 
tion opportunities also received in- 
creased attention, the 122 individual 
projects being 2.4 percent of the total. 
Involved here were significant construc- 
tion projects such as industrial plants, 
highways, bridges, and large-scale hous- 
ing developments. 


NATO Projects Reported 


Notices regarding NATO infrastruc- 
ture projects numbered 91 or 1.7 per- 
cent of the total. Nearly 500 U. S. 
firms have now been declared eligible 
to participate in bidding on these proj- 
ects which involve construction of air- 
fields, petroleum storage tanks and dis- 
tributing pipelines, telecommunications, 
radio navigational aids, harbor and 





This report was prepared by the 
Trade Development Division, Office of 
Trade Promotion, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 

The Director of this Division, Carl H. 
Boehringer, is a Foreign Service Officer 
on detail to the Department of Com- 
merce. Prior to his current assignment, 
Mr. Boehringer served as Counselor for 
Economic Affairs in the U. 8S. Embassy 
at Mania. 





naval installations, training areas, and 
radar installations. 

The NATO infrastructure program 
includes projects in Norway, Denmark, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 


Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The 


program is financed in common by all 
NATO nations and is in the order of 
$2.5 billion. Of this amount, about 80 
percent has already been obligated for 
contracting on approved programs, al- 
though all of these funds have not yet 
been let to contract. 


Foreign Visitors Announced 


Foreign businessmen have been com- 
ing to the United States in increasing 
numbers to develop business contacts 
with American firms, whether for im- 
port, export or licensing arrangements. 
During the period under review, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly carried notices re- 
garding 545 foreign visitors. The op- 
portunities afforded by the visitors, who 
are introduced to the Department of 
Commerce and its Field Offices by U. S. 
embassies and consulates, represented 
10.6 percent of the overall total. 

Trade opportunities published in For- 





eign Commerce Weekly in the first half 
of 1958 totaled 2,434 against 2,713 in 
the last half of 1957. The decline of 28) 
is not considered to be indicative of a 
downward trend but rather reflects the 
activities abroad of several Department 
of Commerce trade missions—which 
generated 137 trade opportunities dur- 
ing the 1957 period—together with cer- 
tain seasonal factors. 


Foreign Service Furnishes Data 


With the exception of the notices -for 
opportunities to bid on foreign govern- 
ment purchases, the majority of all oth- 
ers were reported to the Department of 
Commerce by the U. S. Foreign Service 
which is being increasingly alerted to 
the desirability of developing and re- 
porting such opportunities for the ben- 
efit of the U. S. business community 
and in the interest of broader develop- 
ment of international trade generally. 


While the Foreign Service notifies the 
Department of Commerce regarding the 
visits to the United States of foreign 
businessmen, the Department, on the 
other hand, alerts the Foreign Service 
posts regarding the travel abroad of 
American businessmen. Businessmen 
who requested this service number 380 
during the year ended June 1958. The 
trend points to a steady increase in the 
use of this facility, concerning which 
U. S. businessmen are invited to consult 
their nearest Department of Commerce 
Field Office or the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Markets Offered ... 


(Continued from page 11) 
shovel, and dragline for dredging opera- 
tions; bids invited until August 16 by 
the ‘Navigation and Ports Department, 
Ministry of Roads and Communications, 
Tehran. Specifications and conditions 
may.be obtained from that authority. 


Pakistan 


Metallurgical coke, 6,000/7,000 tons, 
high-grade suitable for foundry pur- 
poses, delivery in August; bids invited 
until July 22 by Office of Coal Commis- 
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sioner, Department of Supplies, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Karachi. Tenders 
must be accompanied by earnest de- 
posit amounting to $1,050. Single copy 
of bid notice.* 


Thailand 


Opening roofs for railway cars, 20, 
bid deadline September 12; and rail- 
way points and crossings consisting of 
456 sets of switches, 8 sets of double 
slips, 2 sets of crossings, September 19. 


Bids invited by Superintendent of 
Stores, State Railway of Thailand, 
Bangkok.* 


United Arab Republic 


Wooden railway ties: 120,000 to 680, 
000 grade B crossties, 125,000 grade C 
crossties, 18,000 switch ties, untreated; 
bids invited until August 16 by the Di- 
rector General, Stores and Purchases, 
Egyptian Railways, Cairo Station, 
Cairo. Bid document may be obtained 
from that authority at $8.65 a set.* 

Supply and installation of the Daman- 
hour (lower Egypt) power station, 
mazout (fuel oil) storage, and transfer 
system, bid deadline September 10; and 
supply and installation of H. V. trans- 
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mission line for feeding El-Fayum trans- 
former station (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, July 14, 1958, p. 8), September 
16. Bids invited by Director General, 
Mechanical and Electrical Department, 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo. Single 
copy of technical conditions and speci- 
fications on each tender.* 

All bids must be submitted through 
an agent established in Egypt and must 
be accompanied by a provisional de- 
posit amounting to two percent of the 
yalue of the contract. 


Union of South Africa 


Steel and concrete poles, 2094, rang- 
ing from 26 feet to 30 feet, tender No. 
C. 7353, bid deadline July 18; dry cells, 
246,046, tender No. C. 7329, insulators, 
105,800, tender No. C. 7298, miniature 
circuit breakers, tender No. C. 7209, 
and steel poles, 2,550, ranging from 20 
feet light to 45 feet heavy, tender No. 
C. 7309, July 25; batteries for class I E 
electric locomotives, 60, tender No. C. 
3119, and copper wire, 15,000 lb., ten- 
der No. C, 3045, July 30; copper cate- 
nary wire, 64 drums containing 6,000 
feet each, tender No. C. 7215, electrical 
cable, 80,000 feet, tender No. C. 7288; 
fluorescent fittings, 4055, tender No. C. 
7418, 3,000-volt d.c. lightning arrestors, 
430, tender No. C. 7328, and magnetic- 
type backfire counters for mercury arc 
rectifiers, 185, tender No. C. 7379, Au- 
gust 1, 


Bids invited by South African Rail- 
ways and Harbors (SARAH), Chief 
Stores Superintendent, Park Chambers, 
Rissik Street, Johannesburg. Copies of 
tenders may be obtained from that au- 
thority.* 


Uruguay 


Gamma globulin, 1,000 bottles each 
8 ce. (must have period of activity not 
less than 18 months from date of ship- 
ment and labels marked with green 
cross and letters M. S. P.); bids invited 
until July 29 by Ministry of Public 
Health, Montevideo. Bid notice in 
Spanish.* 

Gypsum, 6,000 tons, crude hard type; 
bids invited until July 31 by Adminis- 
trasion Nacional de Combustibles, Al- 


cohol y Portland (A. N. C, A. P.), 
Montevideo. 
Only firms legally established in 


Uruguay may participate in public bids. 
Others may enter bids through their 
Uruguayan agent. 





Uruguay Extends Bid Date 


The Municipality of Montevideo 
(Concejo Department de Montevideo) 
has extended from July 4 to July 25 
the deadline for submitting bids on 50 
automotive refuse (garbage) collection 
units. This trade lead was reported in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 30, 
page 11, 


July 21, 1958 





Electrical Equipment 
W anted in India 


Tenders are invited until Sep- 
tember 15 by the India Supply 
Mission, for the supply and erec- 
tion of 110-kilovolt, 66-kilovolt, and 
11-kilovolt switch gear and auxili- 
ary equipment for transformer 
stations required by Kerala State 
Electricity Board, South India. 

Tender forms consisting of gen- 
eral conditions, specifications, and 
schedules may obtained from the 
mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
for $20 a set referring to SE5— 
No. T-2 (d) 2/58. 











Burmese Businessman Wants 
To Represent Exporters 


U. Aung Sein of Sein & Sons, mer- 
chants, 204 Phayre Street, Rangoon, 
wants to represent U. S. exporters of 
soybean oil, cottonseed oil, and leaf 
tobacco, as he wishes to be in a posi- 
tion to participate in the bidding for 
these products when tenders are invited 
by the Joint-Venture Corporation. 


Under the second P. L. 480 agreement 
recently signed with Burma $1 million 
was allocated for tobacco and $1.8 mil- 
lion for soybean oil and/or cottonseed 
oil. 

Mr. Sein is president of the Burmese 
Chamber of Mines and his visit to the 
United States, representing the Union 
Chambers of Mines, the Burman Trad- 
ing and Industrial Corp., and Aung 
Sein & Sons was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 14, 1957, 
page 14. 


A World Trade Directory report on 
Aung Sein & Sons is available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. §. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., for $1. 





Specifications Available 


Bid documents including plans and 
specifications for Hubli workshops re- 
modeling project in India are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


This project was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 7, page 16. 





Israel’s consumer cooperatives play a 
basic role in its marketing activities. 

Supplies are received from a central 
wholesale agency, which~ obtains its 
goods largely through imports.—Wonld 
Trade Information Service. 


Thailand To Procure 
~ Materials for Dam 


The Thailand Royal Irrigation De- 
partment, Bangkok, plans to purchase 
direct from manufacturers a_ large 
quantity of miscellaneous materials and 
equipment required for the $100 million 
Yan Hee Dam, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 

The hydroelectric and multipurpose 
Yan Hee Dam, partly financed by a $66- 
million World Bank loan, will be located 
in Tak Province about 372 miles north 
of Bangkok. Consulting engineers for 
the project are Sverdup & Parcel, 1134 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., and the 
prime contractor is Utah-Brown-Root, . 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Preliminary work on the project has 
started and completion is scheduled 
for 1963. 

The bulk of materials required for 
the project will be procured by the con- 
tractors but substantial amount of mis- 
cellaneous materials and equipment will 
be purchased direct from manufacturers 
by the Royal Irrigation Department. A 
list of these materials and equipment is 
available from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Firms interested after reviewing the 
list should send catalogs to the Royal 
Irrigation Department, Office of the 
Deputy Director-General, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 





Burma Invites Tender 
On Aerial Photography 


Tenders are invited until July 31 by 
the Director, Burma Survey Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Land Nationalization, 
Government of the Union of Burma, 
460 Merchant Street, Rangoon, for 
aerial photography of approximately 
96,150 square miles as follows: 59,000 
square miles at a scale of 1:50,000; 
37,000 square miles at a scale of 1:20,- 
000;.and 150 square miles at a scale of 
1:6,000. The work is to be done in the 
period November 1958—April 1959. 


Tenders must be submitted on the 
basis of a unit price contract and may 
be submitted separately for one or more 
of the scales or jointly for two or all 
three scales. 


The bid notice, including. contract 
terms, data of airports in Burma, and 
map of Burma, is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C, 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 
France 


E. Normandin & Co. (producer, whole- 
saler, exporter), Chateauneuf-sur-Char- 
ente, Charente, wishes to export prefer- 
ably direct but will consider through 
agent large quantities of very good 
quality cognac in glass bottles and in 
wooden casks; also other types of 
French brandies, 


Animal Hair, Skins, and Horns 
India 


M. A. Quraishi Corp. (export and 
commission merchant, wholesaler), 11/2 
Harsi St. (Rajabazar), Calcutta, wishes 
to export direct or through agent cattle 
and animal hair, buffalo and other horns 
and tips, beef and sheep casings, and 
goatskins—in pounds, tons, pieces, and 
dozens. 





Automotive Accessories 
Germany 

HERCO W. Herrmann & Co, (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 23 
Strombergstrasse, Ludwigsburg, wishes 
to export direct or through regional 
agents 30,000 monthly of throttle regu- 
lators—a device to avoid fatigue while 


driving. Illustrated and _ descriptive 
leaflet available.* 

Boats 

Denmark 

Skaelskor Skibs- og Baadebyggeri 


(manufacturer, exporter), Skaelskor, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent pleasure beats and fishing ves- 
sels, 
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Norway 

Flekkefjord Laervarefabrikk A/S 
(manufacturer of sporting goods; ex- 
porter of canoes), Flekkefjord, wishes 
to export direct readymade canoes of 
oil-tempered hardboard and_ wood, 
painted or unpainted; also make-it- 
yourself canoe sets. Firm desires to 
know if customers prefer a packing 
that is itself of advertising value and 
reports that a sufficiently strong card- 


board box, labeled with a design suit- 
able for the U. S. market, can be con- 
structed. Descriptive leaflet available.* 


Carpets 
Hong Kong 


Winkler & Co: (Hong Kong), Ltd. 
(export merchant), P.O. Box 146, wishes 
to export direct or through agent all- 
wool carpets in Chinese style, of U. K. 
and Japanese wool—any size or design. 
Photographs, sample and pricelist avail- 
able.* 


Ceramics 

Italy 

Ceramiche UNGANIA la Faience 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 


Via Paolo Sarpi, 8, Milan, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent artistic 


ceramics. 
Castor Seeds 
Thailand 

Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (manufacturer of’ sponge 
rubber sandals and tapioca flour; ex- 
port merchant), 38 Jawaraj Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to export direct or 


through regional agents, castor seeds. 


Chamois, Synthetic 
Belgium 

DESATEX (export merchant), 3 rue 
des Soeurs Noires, Ghent, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent synthetic 
chamois cloth. Sample available.* 


Chinaware 
France 

R. Leclair (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 4 ave. de la Revolution, Li- 
moges, Haute-Vienne, wishes to export 
direct or through regional agents, ex- 
cept Oregon where already represented, 
large quantities of very good quality 
chinaware, including decorated dinner, 
and tea and coffee sets; also decorated 
ring boxes, vases, and artistic and fancy 
articles. 


Christmas Ornaments 
Italy 


Mario Rebasti (manufacturer, ex- 
porter}, Via Giusti 14, Sesto S. Giovanni, 
Milan, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 40,000 to 50,000 units of 
electric Christmas tree ornaments 
(electric tree lights). Samples, photo- 
graphs, and pricelist in Italian avail- 
able.* 





. Trade Leads and Investment Op. 7 
* portunities departments of For. 7 
: eign Commerce Weekly are avail. | 
© will be prepared on request— | 


* gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 





ee 


World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 7 | 
on private foreign firms or indj. 7 
* viduals mentioned in the World | 


able to qualified U. S. firms—or 
through the Commercial Intellj- 


= Commerce, U. S. Department of 
* Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 
© for $1 each. The reports also may 
= be obtained through the Depart. 7 | 
* ment’s Field Offices. 
bE Requests for these reports | 
» should include the names and ad. 
© dresses of the firms or individ © / 
> uals. 
= The information given in a 
* World Trade Directory report | 
* usually includes lines of goods 
>» handled, operation methods, size 

=, of business, capital, sales volume, 

» trade and financial] reputation, and | 
*, other pertinent business informa. § | 


tion. 1 
k 


Crude Drugs and Spices 
India 

Alfa Watch Co. (export merchant), | 
Bazaar Mai Sewan, Amritsar, Punjab, | 
wishes to export direct large quanti- | 
ties of Indian spices, crude drugs, musk, | 
and saffron. | 








POOL ALE LIN ES 


Essential Oils 
France 


Elie Tallet & Ses Fils (manufacturer, 
exporter), Quartier de Mejean, Le Thor, 
Vaucluse, wishes to export essential oils | 
of the following kinds and amounts an- 
nually: 4,400 Ib. of mint; 220 Ib. of | 
marjoram; 220 lb. of celery; 660 lb. | 
cypress; 330 Ib. of tarragon; and 2,20 
lb. of lavender, 


Figurines 
Italy 


Sebastiano Grasso (manufacturer, | 
wholesaler, exporter), 11 Via Galatioto, 


Catania, wishes to export direct o 
through agent terra cotta Sicilian 
folklore figurines. 

Flavorings 

Austria 

Anton Krasny (manufacturer, it 


porter, wholesaler), 9 Linke Bahngasse, 
Vienna III, wishes to export direct o 
through agent 10 metric tons monthly 
of liquid herb extract for use by th 
lemonade industry—guaranteed natural ' 
alcohol content without synthetic & 
sences and flavorings, and tastes like 
wine, 
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foodstuffs 


Denmark 

Dansk Transaco (export merchant), 
12 Kronprinsensvej, Copenhagen, wishes 
to export direct or through agent food- 
stuffs, including cans of 2 lb. of canned 
ham, pullman ham, picnic hams; also 
eavair in glass jars, cheese, frozen fish, 
and other food products. 


Italy 

RAVIO, s.p.a. (producer of canned 
foodstuffs), Via Romagnosi 33, Piacen- 
za, wishes to export direct or through 
agent Italian style canned foodstuffs, 
including ravioli, pate; sauces for ma- 
earonl, rice, meat, etc.; macaroni, ri- 
sotto, and fruits and jams. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* 


Thailand 

Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (manufacturer of sponge 
rubber sandals and tapioca flour; export 
merchant), 38 Jawaraj Road, Bangkok, 
wishes to export direct or through re- 
gional agents tapioca flour, rice, and 
maize. 


Footwear 
Thailand 
Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (see preceding’ item), 
wishes to export direct or through 
regional agents large quantities of 


sponge rubber beach sandals or slippers 
—minimum order 120 pairs. 


Furniture 
Denmark 
Christian Bardram (exporter and 
broker), 31 Toldbodgade, Copenhagen 


K, wishes to export direct or through 
agent modern Danish furniture—various 
models of coffee tables and chairs. Each 
table is supplied in knocked-down form 
and may be easily assembled. 


Gum Dammar 


Thailand 
Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (manufacturer of sponge 


rubber sandals and tapioca flour, also 
export merchant), 38 Jawaraj Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to export direct or 
through regional agents gum dammar. 
Handicrafts 

Belgium 

Francois Wouters-Puissant 
facturer), 24 rue Bourgmestre Petit, 
Anhee, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 5,000 or more annually 
of handicraft articles, including deco- 
rated copper trays, vases, ashtrays, and 
religious articles such as_ statuettes 
and crucifixes, 

India 

Alfa Watch Co. (export merchant), 
Bazar Mai Sewan, Amritsar, Punjab, 
wishes to export direct large quantities 
of Indian handicrafts, including ivory 
f00ds, brocade sarees, toys, and sport- 
ing goods, 

Datta Cottage Industries of India 


(manu- 
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(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
F-23 D.B. Gupta Market, Karol Bagh, 
New Delhi, wishes to export direct or 
through agent large’ quantities of Indian 
handicrafts, including wood and ivory 
carvings; zari embroidered belts, em- 
blems, and ladies’ evening bags; brass 
artwares; and hunting knives. 


Playfair Sports (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 35 Basti Nau, Jullundur 
City, wishes to export direct large 
quantities of Indian handicrafts, in- 
cluding art brassware, lamp stands, 
ashtrays, and tables. 


Handtools 
Italy 


FIUMAT (export merchant), Via 
Montecuccoli 29, Milan, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent handtools 
for all types of industries. 


Heating, Ventilating Equipment 
Germany 


Webasto-Werk G. m. b. H. manufac- 
turer and exporter of heaters and de- 
frosters for all types of vehicles—auto- 
mobiles, railroads, ships, and aircraft; 
also sliding roofs for vehicles), 5 Krail- 
linger-Strasse, Stockdorf bei Muenchen, 
wishes to export direct or through re- 
gional agents heating and ventilating 
equipment for motor vehicles, railroads, 
and ships. Illustrated and descriptive 
brochure available. 


Household Goods 
Denmark 


LINETA (export and commission 
merchant and importing distributor), 
32 Bredgade, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export direct to large-scale importers 
such as chain or department stores med- 
icine cabinets and knife boxes of beech 
wood. Medicine cupboards to be sup- 
plied with removable wooden or glass 
shelves—white lacquered and 
locks. 


Industrial Equipment 


Union of South Africa 
Mangolds Engineering, Ltd., (found- 


ry; produces iron and steel castings, 
» water-boring machines, pumps, and 
hand-operated maize grinding ma- 


chines), P.O. Box 311, Port Elizabeth, 


- wishes to export direct or through agent 


heavy duty hammermill agricultural 
equipment of own design for large out- 
puts, mounted on 4-wheeled pneumatic- 
tired chassis, and fitted with drawbar 
for towing by truck or tractor. Illus- 
trated and descriptive leaflet available ;* 

Heavy-duty all steel water-boring ma- 
chines with capacity to swing 2,200 lb. 
of tooling at 55 strokes per minute 
down to 1,500 ft.; illustrated and des- 
criptive literature available;* 

Oil dispensing pumps of own design, 
including motor oil sales pumps, bucket 
oil pumps, doly oil pumps, gear oil serv- 
er, and paraffin pumps—illustrated and 
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Norway Directory Lists 
Industrial Firms 


Industrikalender, 1957-58 edi- 
tion, published by Norges Indus- 
triforbund, Postboks 865, Oslo, 
Norway, provides information re- 
garding the members of the Fed- 
eration of Norwegian Industries 
and their firms. 

This 463-page directory lists 
firms engaged in a variety of 
activities, classified under 12 
broad headings and 1,214 sub- 
groups. Trade associations and 
organizations are also included. 

Of particular interest are the 
classified section and the section 
in which firms are listed alpha- 
betically with their street and 
cable addresses and _ telephone 
numbers, capital, date of estab- 
lishment, name of proprietor, and 
articles produced. Although the 
directory is published in Norwe- 
gian, English indexes and come 
modity headings provide guidance 
for U. S. firms interested in trad- 
ing with Norwegians. 

The directory may be consulted 
in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 











with © 


descriptive literature and pricelist avail- 
able;* and * 

One hundred tons monthly of mild 
and manganese steel castings to buy- 
ers’ specifications, either cast or accu- 
rately machined. Illustrated and des- 
criptive literature available.* 


Kapok 
Thailand 

Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (manufacturer of sponge 
rubber sandals and tapioca flour; alsdé 
export merchant), 38 Jawaraj Road, 
Bangkok, wishe to. export direct or 
through regional agents kapok, 
Machinery 
Belgium 

Ateliers de Construction G. Verbrug- 
gen (manufacturer, exporter of machin- 
ery, specializing in textile machinery), 
21 rue Auguste Wauters, Tamise, wishes 
to export direct or through agent good- 
quality waste machinery made to order 
and described by firm as dust willows, 
waste shakers, and rag devils. 


Machine Tools 


Italy 

Officina Meccanica di _ Precisione 
Costante Paradisi & C. s.a.s. (manufac- 
turer), Via G. Vida 2, Milan, wishes 
to export direct or ‘through agent uni- 
versal and plain dividing heads for mill- 
ing machines. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive brochures available.* 
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Metal Products 
Germany . 

Metall-Import & Export GmbH 
(wholesaler and exporter), 16 Fuersten- 
platz, Duesseldorf, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent nonferrous semi- 
finished products in brass, bronze, zinc, 
German silver, aluminum and its alloys, 
copper, and lead, in any size and shape 
and for all purposes according to Ger- 
man and other standards; and iron 
wire products, including drawn, drawn 
cast steel, special stainless steel, and 
barbed wire; wire nails; electrically 
welded chains; wire ropes and strands; 
steel wire and steel wire strands for 
prestressed concrete; and electrically 
welded mesh for concrete reinforce- 
ment. Descriptive literature available.* 


Mining Equipment 


France 
A. Faure & Co. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 21 place du 


Champ-de-Foire, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, wishes to export direct or 
through agent good-quality patented 
mining devices, including cable support- 
ing clamps and self-locking or tighten- 
ing thimbles for wire ropes or mine 
cables. Illustrated and-descripture leaf- 
let in French available.* 


Musical Instruments 
Italy 


Spartaco Constantino (importer, 
wholesaler, and commisison merchant 
handling electrical household ap- 
pliances; exporter of musical instru- 
ments), No. 54 Via Torrearsa, Trapani, 
‘wishes to export direct 10,000 accor- 
dions for children. 

KALISON di Angelo Bennicchio & C. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Via Privata Acerenza 6, Milan, wishes 
to export direct or through agent brass 
wind and percussion instruments. 
Japan 

Kawai Gakki Seisakusho K.K. (Ka- 
wai Musical Instrument Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 200 ‘Térajirfia-cho, Hama- 
matsu, Shizuoka-ken, wishes to export 
direct or through agent up to 4,000 
pianos, 10,000 reed organs, and 18,000 
doz, harmonicas, annually. 


Oil Paintings 
Denmark 

PETLA Handelsfirma (export agent, 
wholesaler), 98 Vesterbrogade, Copen- 
hagen V, wishes to export direct or 


through agent original oil paintings of 
Danish origin. 


Orchids 
Australia 

Mrs. Enid I. Prendergast (wholesaler, 
exporter), 4 River Road, Oatley, Syd- 
ney, wishes to appoint agents through- 
out the United States to handle the 
sale of first quality. cymbidium orchid 
blooms. 
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Paper Products 
Denmark 

Dansk Transaco (export and commis- 
sion merchant), 12 Kronprinsensvej, 
Copenhagen F, wishes to export direct 
or through agent finished printed pack- 
ing materials, rotagravure, offset, lith- 
ography, color photographs, layouts, art 
printing, post cards,’ Christmas cards, 
labels, color printed waxed cartons, etc. 
Samples available.* 


Power Terminals 


Germany 

C. A. Weidmueller KG., (manufac- 
turer and exporter of electro-téchnical 
articles, primarily terminals and ter- 
minal. strips for switch purposes), 
Hauptstrasse, Berlebeck near Detmold, 
wishes to export direct or through con- 
signment agent large quantities of ter- 
minals and terminal blocks for electro- 
technique made with a plastic body. 
Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet 
available.* 


Radio, Television Coniponents 
Japan 

Zenrin Trading Co., Ltd. (export mer- 
chant), Junsan Bldg., Jumei-machi 3- 
chome, Minami Ku, Osaka, wishes to 
export direct 10,000 sets monthly of mi- 
crophones and loudspeakers. Illustrated 
and descriptive leaflets available.* 


Religious Pictures 
Italy 

Edizioni Sacre G. Nicolini (whole- 
saler), Via Cellini 16, Milan, wishes to 
export direct or through agent holy 
pictures in a variety of sizes including 


1°", 1%"x3%", 2”x3 14", 2% "=", 
3°x4%", and 3%"x4%”"”, and in single- 
card type and also folders. Samples 


available.* 





Pakistan Invites Bids 
For Quay Wall 


The Chief Engineer, Karachi 
Development Authority, Kingway, 
Karachi, invites tenders until Sep- 
tember 8 for construction of a 
reinforced concrete quay wall 
along the sea front at Clifton. 

The wall will be about 16,000 
feet long and its estimated cost 
is in the neighborhood’ of $1.8 
million. Completion time is 16 
months. The wall is the initial 
project of the authority’s 1,750- 
acre improvement scheme No. 5 
for Clifton on the Arabian Sea 
coast. 

Tender documents including 
terms, specifications, and plans 
are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











Seedlac 
Thailand 


Yeng Chuan Registered Ordinary 
Partnership (manufacturer of sponge 
rubber sandals and tapioca flour; also 
export merchant), 38 Jawaraj Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to export direct op 
through regional agents seedlac. 


Sporting Goods 
India 


Playfair Sports (manufacturer, whole. 
saler, exporter), 35 Basti Nau, Jullun- 
dur City, wishes to export direct large 
quantities of tennis and badminton 
rackets, shuttlecocks, and hockey sticks, 


Textiles 
Italy 


Giuseppe Grisotto (manufacturer), 
Via Dott. Acquadro 10, Azzate (Varese), 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent rayon fabrics and linings. 


Tiles 
Italy 

Ceramica Mediterranea - CE. ME, 
S.p.A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 


porter), 80 Via Tommaso Natale, Paler- 
mo, wishes to export direct 4,000 square 
meters monthly of glazed and unglazed 
multicolored ceramic mosaic tiles for 
indoor decorations, outside walls, pave- 
ments, etc.—reported to be heat and 
frost resistant and nonabsorbent. 


Wearing Apparel 
India 


Playfair Sports (manufacturer, whole. 
saler, export merchant), 35 Basti Nau, 
Jullundur City, wishes to export direct 
large quantities of woolen hosiery, 
scarves, gloves, and cardigans, for men, 
women, and children, 
Spain 

Lili (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Ortega y Gassett 44, Madrid, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
200 to 300 doz. monthly of hand em- 
broidered cotton handkerchiefs. 


Wool 


Australia 

C. D. Lee & Co. Pty., Ltd. (commis- 
Sion-buying broker, exporter), North 
British Bldg., 188-192 St. George’s Ter- 
race, Perth, wishes to export direct 50 
to 100 bales per order of greasy and 
scoured wool originating in Western 
Australia. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Norway 

Ole J. Loiten (importing distributor), 
28 Bygdoy Alle, Oslo, wishes to purchase 
direct automobile equipment, 


Clothing and Equipment 
Iraq 


Liberty (importer of department 
store merchandise), 34/403 King Faisal 
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lI St., Baghdad, wishes to purchase di- 
rect dry goods. 


Netherlands 

Technihaven N. V, (also known as 
Firma S. L. Wijnbergen) (importing 
distributor of surplus army stocks, 


clothing and equipment, weapons, auto- 
motive parts; manufacturer's agent for 
heat exchangers), 1 Mecklenburgplein, 
Rotterdam, wishes to purchase direct 
150 helmets, large, complete with tele- 
phone (receiver); 2,500 pairs of sus- 
pender rucksacks, 1,000 haversacks 
(breadbags), 1,500 rucksacks; and 1,000 
pairs of No. 1, 3,000 pairs of No. 2, and 
1,000 pairs No. 3 leggings with laces, 
length about 31 centimeters, 10 eyes 
and 9 hooks, color OD 7 (dark). Firm 
states all these articles have to meet 
the requirements of the U. S. Army 
and must be new, unused, and in first- 
class condition, with quotations f.o.b 
New York or c.i.f Rotterdam, stating 
delivery time. 


Cosmetics 
Thailand 


Chai Anandhi Limited Partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 174 Wat 
Intharavihan Lane, Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for medium- and _ best- 
quality cosmetic:, 


Electrical Appliances, Equipment 
Htaly 


Spartaco Costantino (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), No. 56 
Via Torrearsa, Trapani, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency from 
U. S. manufacturers of electrical house- 
hold appliances, including refrigerators, 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, electrical 


irons, etc. 
Netherlands 


Ingenieursbureau J. H. Doorman N. 
V. (importer, exporter, agent, electro- 
technical materials), 59 Mauritsweg, 
Rotterdam, wishes to purchase direct 


lighting arresters for tensions up to 
220 kv, 


Foodstuffs 

Austria 

Gebrueder Oelz, Inhaber Norbert 
Mayer (importer, wholesaler, retailer 


of foodstuffs), 30 Rheinstrasse, Bre- 
genz, Vorarlberg, wishes to purchase 
direct cake mixes and similar products, 

Purpektin Vertriebs-Ges.m.b.H. (ini- 
porter, wholesaler of pectin), 7 Lieben- 
berggasse, Vienna 1, wishes to purchase 
direct and/or obtain agency for high- 
quality foodstuffs. 


General Merchandise 
Thailand 


Chai Anandha Limited Partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 174 Wat 
Intharavihtn Lane, Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct and 
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Australia Invites Bids 
For New Dam 


Bids are invited until August 
5 by the Director General, De- 
partment of Public Works, Can- 
berra, for construction of the 
Upper Cotter Dam which will be 
located on the Upper Cotter River 
about 12 miles upstream from the 
present Lower Cotter River stor- 
age. 

The dam is to be a thin walled 
double curvature concrete arch 
structure with overlapping spill- 
way. The wall of the dam will be 
140 feet high to spillway level and 
420 feet long. Estimated cost, in- 
cluding roads and auxiliary serv- 
ices, is $3,150,000. Construction 
of the project will require about 
2% years. 

A single set of plans and specifi- 
cations is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. ; 











seeks agency for medium- and best- 
quality general merchandise. 


Hardware 
Thailand 


Chai Anandha Limited partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 174 Wat 
Intharavihan Lane, Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct 
medium- and best- quality hardware. 


Glassware 
Thailand 


Chai Anandha Limited Partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 174 Wat 
Intharavihan Lane _ Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for medium- and best- 
quality glasswares. 


Industrial Machinery 
Dominican Republic 

O. Paradas E Hijo (commission mer- 
chant handling paper products), 23 
Calle Hostos, Ciudad, Trujillo, wishes 


to purchase direct toilet paper rolling 
machinery and accessosries. 


India 
Hindusthan Bobbin Industries (im- 
porter; manufacturer of jute mills 


wooden stores), 15 Canal East Road, 
Calcutta 4, wishes to purchase direct 
complete: plant for the manufacture 
of all sizes of “Flyer” for textile ma- 
chinery. 


National Packing Industries (manu- 
facturer of hydraulic and steam pack- 
ings in various sizes and qualities), 9 
Jagmohan Mullick Lane, Calcutta 7, 


wishes to purchase direct machinery 
for manufacturing asbestos yarn, pack- 
ings, jointings, mill boards, asbestos 
cloth, asbestos tape, boiler coverings, 
etc., of all qualities and sizes according 
to British Standard Specifiications. 
Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Co. (Private), Ltd. (manufacturer of 
various steam and hydraulic packings), 
138 Canning St., Calcutta 1, wishes to 
purchase direct machinery to manu- 
facture asbestos yarn. Firm states ca- 
pacity of existing machine 6,000 pounds 
per month steam and hydraulie pack- 
ings. 


Union of South Africa 


Dadabhay & Sons (Pty.), Ltd. (im- 
porter of general merchandise, textiles, 
and hardware), 24-26 Market St. West, 
Johannesburg, wishes to purchase di- 
rect machinery for beef canning plant 
to be set up in Bechuanaland, capable 
of producing 500 tins of° 12 ounces an 
hour. 


Venezuela 


Marco A. Castro & Cia., Ltda. (im- 
porting distributor), Centro Civico, . 
Puerto Ordaz, Estado Bolivar, wishes 
to purchase direct new or (preferably) 
used and rebuilt equipment to install a 
toilet paper factory. 


Marine Equipment, Supplies 
El Salvador 


Eduardo Casanovas Gomar—E] Astil- 
lero (importing distributor, wholesaler, 
retailer, sales agent for boats, outboard 
motors, marine hardware, fishing tac- 
kle; radio, television, and phonograph 
sets), la Calle Oriente No. 1032, San 
Salvador, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for lines allied to those 
already handled. 


' Movie Cameras, Equipment 


Denmark 


Budtz-Mullers Eftf. A/S (importing 
distributor, wholesaler), 80 Vestergade, 
Odense, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for cine-equipment for 
amateurs—8-mm, and 16-mm. movie 
cameras and projectors, and accessories. 
Oil Burners 
Syria 

Marangosian and Arslanian (commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 1061, Aleppo, 
wishes to purchase direct 22 units of 
automatic oil burners to be used for 
central heating as follows: 15 units, 1-3 
gallons/hour, 6 units, 3-6 gallons/hour; 
1 unit, 5-15 gallons/hour. Firm states 


goods must be ready for shipment by 
September 1, 1958. ' 


Optical Goods 
Thailand 


Chai Anandha Limited Partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 174 Wat 
Intharavihan Lane, Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct me- 
dium- and best-quality optical goods. 
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Radio, Television Equipment 
Italy 
Spartaco Costantino (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), No. 56 
Via Torrearsa, Trapani, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for radio 
and television receivers of first-class 
quality, and is interested in importing 
500 television receivers annually. 
Eduardo Casanovas Gomar—FEl Astl- 
lero (importing distributor, wholesaler, 
retailer, sales agent for boats, outboard 
motors, marine hardware, fishing tac- 
kle; radio,~ television, and phonograph 
sets), la. Calle Oriente No. 1032, San 
Salvador, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for lines allied to those 
already handled. 


Tableware 
Italy 

Spartaco Costantino (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), ‘No. 56 
Via Torrearsa, Trapani, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for pot- 
tery, china, and plastic dishes of first- 
class quality. 


Tallow 

Egypt , 
The General Co. for Pharmaceuticals, 

S.A.E., Industrial Chemicals Branch 


(manufacturer’s agent, importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant), 26 
Sherif Pasha St. Immobilia Bldg., Cairo, 
wishes to purchase direct end seeks 
agency for unbleached and untreated 
famey tallow for the soapmaking indus- 
try. 

Textiles 


Ira 

Tiberty (importer of department store 
merchandise), 34/403 King Faisal II 
Street, Baghdad, wishes to purchase di- 
rect dry goods and clothing. 


Tinplate 


Italy 

Fratelli Mangione (importer; manu- 
facturer of food products, exporter), 27 
Via San Ciro Brancaccio, Palermo, 
wishes to purchase direct and seeks 
agency for 200 to 300 metric tons an- 
nually of tinplate for manufacturing tin 
cans to be used in the food canning in- 
dustry. 


Toilet Goods 


Thailand 

Chai Anandha Limited Partnership 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant) 174 Wat 
Intharavihan Lane, Bangkunprom, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for medium- and best- 
quality toilet articles, cold and perman- 
ent wave solutions, and beauty and hair 
preparations. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Aircraft 


Pakistan 
General Agencies, Ltd. 





(commission 


and indent agent), Dilgusha Bldg., Mc- 
leod Road, Karachi, seeks agency for 
aircraft and helicopters. 


Automotive Equipment, 
Accessories 
Iraq 
Mahdi Al Haj Nassir Merza (importer 
of auto parts, batteries, tires and tubes), 
Kufa St. Bejef, seeks agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of automotive parts and 
aecessories. Arabic is the preferred lan- 
guage of correspondence. 


Pakistan 


Bombay Motor Stores (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Plaza Square, Bun- 
der Road, Karachi 3, seeks agency for 
automotive parts and accessories. 


Chemicals 
Austria 


Farbenfabrik Josef Brenner (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler of dry colors), 15 
Albrechtskreithgasse, Vienna XVI, seeks 
agency for chemical products for var- 
nish and paint manufacturers, except 
dry colors. 


Clothing 
Iraq 


Noel Namo (importer and agent sell- 
ing men’s, ladies’ and children’s wear), 
Hashemi Bldg., Mustansir St. Baghdad, 
seeks agency for men’s, ladies’, and chil- 
dren’s wear of all kinds, including 
shirts, socks, stockings, underwear, 
garments, on an exclusive basis from 
U. S. manufacturers. 


Earthmoving Equipment 


Pakistan 
General Agencies, Ltd. (commission 
and indent agent), Dilgusha Bidg., 


Mcleod Road, Karachi, seeks agency for 


‘earthmoving equipment. 


Electrical Appliances 
Austria 

OKA, Karl Breyer, Grosshandel 
(wholesaler of sanitary fittings), 41 
Kirchengasse, Vienna VII, seeks agency 
for American household refrigerators. 


Italy 


MABO S.p.A. (importing distributor), 
2 Via Landonio, Milan, seeks agency for 
all types of electric household appli- 


ances. e 

Engines 

Pakistan 

General Agencies, Ltd. (commission 
and indent agent), Dilgusha Bldg., 


Mcleod Road, Karachi, seeks agency for 
industrial gas engines, and marine 
engines. 


Fiberglass Matting, Resins 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 

Mine-Elect (Pvt.), Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler of mining and _ industrial 
equipment and materials), P. O. Box 
316, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
seeks agency for fiberglass matting, etc., 
including resins. 


Foodstuffs 


Dominican Republic 

Gutierrez Hermanos, C. por A. (im. 
porter, wholesaler), 20 Antonio Caba 
Ciudad Trujillo, seeks agency for baby 
foods, candy and salt crackers, 


Panama 

Virgilio Capriles (sales agent, im. 
porter, wholesaler), Calle 5a. No. 5-32 
Box 303, Panama, seeks agency for 
chocolate candy bars and canned fruits 
and juices on a commission basis, De. 
scriptive literature, pricelists, etc. de- 
sired as soon as. possible, 
Heating Equipment 
France 

Jean Meiller (importer, manufactur- 
er’s agent, commission merchant), 2/24 
Chemin de Chavril, Ste-Foy-les-Lyon 
(Rhone), seeks agency for central heat- 
ing radiator elements. 


Industrial Machinery 


Italy 
A.S.C.I. (manufacturer of selenium 
rectifiers, direct current electric are 


welders), 90 Via Toffetti, Milan, seeks 
agency for automatic and semiautomatic 
arc and submerged arc welders, 


Laboratory Equipment 


Pakistan 

United Scientific Instruments Co, 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufac. 
turer), Eduljee Dinshaw Bidg., Opp, 
Katrak Chambers, Tahelram Klemchand 
Road, Machi Miani, Karachi 2, seeks 
agency for laboratory equipment and 
instruments. 


Lubricants 


Italy 

DE.CO.RA. Del Dott. Agatino Gre- 
cuzzo (importing distributor), 14 Piazza 
G. Bovio, Catania, seeks sole agency 
from U. S. manufacturers of lubricating 
oil for automobiles. 


Medicinals, Pharmaceuticals 


Dominican Republic 

Gutierrez Hermanos C. por A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler of provisions, hard- 
ware, cosmetics, perfume, pharmaceu- 
ticals, chemical and biological products), 
Antonio Caba 20, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks 
agency for medical laboratory products. 


Italy 
A.L.T.E.A., s.p.a. (importing distrib- 
utor), 13 Via F. Nullo, Milan, seeks 


agency for all types of medicinal spe- 
cialties. 

Dott. Vincenzo Corbino (importing 
distributor), 6 Via Adige, Siracusa, 
seeks agency from U. S. exporters of 
medicinals and pharmaceuticals. 

Laboratorio Farmaceutico Dr. Gino 
Porati s.r.j. (manufacturer of medicinal 
specialties), 9 Via Biano Mario, Milan, 
seeks agency for medicinal specialties, 


Office, School Supplies 


lraq 
Alexander E. Messayeh (importer and 


(Page 19 follows supplement) 
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U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Chechl:st O 


WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 


reports and 


other CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


July 1958 





PUBLICATIONS issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to promote foreign trade and investment 
are described in this checklist, which may be used as 
an order form by checking the items wanted and fill- 
ing in the appropriate blanks provided. 

The first part of the checklist covers Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal periodical; the 
annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supple- 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


O FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Reports trade and | 


investment developments around the world. Covers 
economic conditions abroad, foreign government actions, 
U. S. Government actions, international trade fairs, 
transportation and utilities, travel and communications, 
commodity news, and world tradé publications, and in- 
cludes a special section of business leads for world trad- 
ers. Annual subscription: $4.50 ($1.50 additignal for for- 
eign mailing). Single copy, 10 cents. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 


OG COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers U. S. 
export control regulations and policies, with instructions, 
interpretations, and explanatory material. Published 
annually in looseleaf form and kept up to date with 
periodic CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS included in 
each subscription. Annual subscription: $6 ($1.50 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). Airmail service, available only 
to domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletins, 10 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets 


O CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
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mentary Current Export Bulletins; the series of in- 
vestment handbooks, by country;-and other studies 
on specific subjects. Descriptions of BFC’s Trade 
Lists and the weekly Investment Opportunities 
Abroad appear on separate order forms. The final 


section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service. 


a 


and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


(1) DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Lists 
government organizations and private groups of firms 
and individuals in foreign countries which have under- 
taken active programs to encourage the development of 


trade and investment in their countries. 1957. 74 pages. 
30 cents. 


{(} DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE. Discusses the 
country’s market and economy, distribution facilities and 
services, exchange and other controls, marking and 
labeling requirements, investment situation, forms of 
business organization, taxation, labor conditions, busi- 
ness travel and residence. A statistical appendix sum- 
marizes foreign trade. 1958, 122 pages. 45 cents. 


(1 DOING BUSINESS WITH SWEDEN. Content in gen- 
eral similar to that of Doing Business With France. 
Includes appendixes covering, in addition to trade statis- 
tics, Sweden’s company law and food and pharmaceutical 
regulations. 1957. 115 pages. 45 cents. 


() ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domestic 
use, but includes some information on industrial power. 
1954. In process of revision. 


$-I 








(1) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 


Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, 
manufacturers, suppliers, individual professional and 
business men, trade associations, and government officials. 
Gives name and address of publisher of each directory 
and, where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOREIGN 
FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of foreign 
credit information in the United States and abroad. 
1958. In process. 


SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 


_ TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 1957. 


An analysis of quarterly periods of U. S. oversea travel. 
Presents detailed information on number of travelers, 
purpose, means of transportation, and other travel fac- 
tors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 cents. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about -the U. S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the pat- 
tern and expenditures for travel since such statistics were 
first recorded by the U. S. Government. Includes a list 
of foreign tourist information offices in the United States 
and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 cents. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1957 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U. S. residents and on travel to the United States by 
foreign visitors. 21 pages. 15 cents. 


U. S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in gen- 
eral, prepared in response to the increasing number of 
inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. Also 
includes reports from a number of American firms that 
have participated, directly or indirectly, in international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring fairs and 
exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 


. 
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PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of unfavorable 
conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area 
surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as well 
as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 132 pages. 
65 cents. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly; Comprehensive Export Schedule; Books and Pamphlets 


Order Form 


Enclosed is §.................... fer which please send me the .................... 





City ppecbeepstoneeerenespeocstenne Zone 





Mall te the neerest U. $ Department of Commerce Field Office or, the Superintendent ef Decuments, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order peyable te the Superintendent of Documents, 


0) PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U. 8. GOVERN. 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews with 
responsible representatives of some 400 American com. 
panies concerning the role of the U. S. Government jn 
private foreign investment. The report is based on state. 
ments by investors—people who have the capital ang 
know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or not 
to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 40 cents. 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to help 
businessmen survey conditions and outlook for investing 
and marketing abroad. These handbooks describe the 
natural resources, industry, transport, communications, 
and power facilities, people, and government attitude 
toward private foreign investment, as well as taxa. 
tion, finance, business methods, and trade in individya] 
countries. 


INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 65 
cents. 


INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 


INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 cents. 
INVESTMENT IN CUBA. 1956. 200 pages. $1.25, 
INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. In process, 
INVESTMENT IN INDIA, 1953. 166 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages. $1.25, 
INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA, 1957, 182 pages. $1, 
INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25, 
INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN, 1954. 214 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 


INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. U5 
pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN, 1958. In process. 
INVESTMENT IN TURKEY. 1956. 186 pages. $1.25. 


(0 INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 19% 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


0 INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. $1.2. 


Hpoacooanvuc a0 sa 
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publications checked on the above lists. 


Address 
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Investment Opportunities Abroad. Reports specific opportunities for investing abroad. Published weekly. Available on request. 


Investment Opportunities Abroad 


Request Form 


Please place my name on the mailing list for INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD, 
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Address 


Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. $. Department of 
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Trade Lists. Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distrib- 


utors, sales agents, and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. 
$2 for each country list covering a specific classification. 


Trade Lists 
Order Form 


Enclosed is §.................... for which please send me .................... Trade Lists covering: 


Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country 
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Mail te the nearest U. S$. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department ef 
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’ Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable te the Superintendent ef Decuments. 1 
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‘ World Trade Information Service : 
! 1 
; Order Form : 
. r 
1 
tO) Enclosed i8 $.enneonn ee individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages. ; 
: 
: a 
; Also enclosed Is $.......0.00.005 fer which please | [] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a@ year ($8.50 te foreign address) 
«ged = for the following part(s) J - part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 te foreign address) ; 
' > 
! “4 CL] Pert 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($7.50 te foreign address) : 
: 
é ‘ 
Name . pencecinctc SMIIIBOD  -cnntunpevinnpictintncyhatnpinaananniainiitiils : 
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THE WORLD Trade Information Service is a store- 
house of facts and figures needed by United States 
foreign traders, investors, manufacturers, and re- 
searchers. The data on which individual WTIS reports 
are based are obtained from 250 U. S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and are analyzed, 
correlated, and supplemented in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce by country analysts and specialists. 


Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, 
population and important centers, purchasing power, 
geography, Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, 
trade practices. Resources and production trends— 
agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fishing. For- 
eign trade—geographic and commodity distribution 
and trade agreements. Foreign investments. Financial 
structure—currency, balance of payments, public 
finance, banking, insurance. Power, transportation, 
communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations*on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Regulations affecting em- 
ployment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Port 2. Operations Reports. 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex- 
port, and exchange controls and their administration. 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer. 
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A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through June 1958 is presented in the 
following pages. The principal kinds of WTIS reports 
are described below. Individual reports may be or- 
dered to build up files of country material, and a sub- 
scription to the World Trade Information Service 
may be entered to keep the files up to date. Subscrip- 
tion prices are quoted in the form on page S3. 


Preparing Shipments. Documents required for 
surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parcel 
post and regular mail. Shipment of samples, adver- 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa- 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware- 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re- 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 

Living Conditions in. Data for short-time trav- 
elers or prospective residents. Entrance requirements, 
Customs treatment of personal and household effects, 
automobiles, samples, advertising matter (separate 
reports on baggage regulations for some countries), 
Goods exempt from duty. Rules on taking out items 
brought in or purchased as souvenirs. Foreign ex- 
change regulations, Costs, conditions with respect to 
housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, com- 
munications. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports. 
Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. S. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States. Total exports, imports, balance of trade. 
Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 
Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 
major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 
World Trade Review. A statistical summary of 
the foreign trade of the free-world countries and 4 
number of the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Checklist of Reports in 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954—June 1958 


Aden 
——Economic Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-62. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan, Part 1, No. 
58-7. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 57-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 55-90. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

Africa 

——Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, No. 
55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

Algeria 

—Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
56. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

American Republics 

— —Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents, 

Angola 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 57-51. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92, 6 
pp. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Angola, Part 2, No. 58-2, 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
113. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
116. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 
pp. 10 cents. 

Argentina 

——Civil Aviation in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Argentina, 1956, Part 1, No. 
57-42. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-22. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Highway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Argentina. Part 1, No. 54-1. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Argentina. Part 2, No. 
56-105. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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_-— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. Part 


2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
69. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Railway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No, 57-15. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Argentina. Part 2. 
No. 57-74, 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 


—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa-- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— —tTrade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. . 

Australia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Australia, Part 1, No. 
58-3. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1955, Part 1, 56-16. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-33. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57-84. 
15 pp. 10 cents. \ 

——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-34. 4 


-pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 56- 
100. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia, Part 2, 
No. 58-42. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 55-102. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basie Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Railways of Australia. Part 4, No, 57-3, 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


° 
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——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
55-88, 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Austria 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 56-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Austria. 
58-26. 10 pp. LO cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 56-30. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 44 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 56-3. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —Licensing and Exchange Controls, 

57-53. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 57- 

24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5, 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, 
116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 pp. 


1957. Part 1, No. 


Austria. Part 2, No. 





No. 56- 


10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
58-25. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Bahamas 


——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 55-81. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 


—~—Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, 55-68, 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— —FEstablishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marketing Requirements of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 56-31. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTransportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55-24, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 58-2. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 58-47. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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—— Living Conditions in Belgium, Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 pp. 19 
cents. 

——HMarking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 2, 
No. 57-40. 1 p. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No, 56-4. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Bolivia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No, 55~ 
103. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955. Part 1, No. 56. 
41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 19 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14, 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-41. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Bolivia. Part 2, No, 
56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 55-100, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No, 56. 
80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No, 
56-41. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Brazil 

——Civil Aviation in Brazil. Part 4, No. 56-12. 13 pp. 20 cents, 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
49. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 
58-51. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Brazil, Part 2, No. 58-5. 2 pp. 
10 cents, 

——Insurance Market in Brazil, The. Part 1, No. 56-10. 7 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. 
58-6. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Brazil. Part 2, No. 57-71. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No, 
55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 56-92. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


British East Africa 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 1, 
No. 57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-70. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 57- 
124. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
55-103. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British Pacific Islands 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 57- 
47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


British Somaliland 
——Basie Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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British West Africa 


——Labeling and Marking Requirements of British West 
Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2, No. 
55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Burma 


— Basic Data on the Economy of Burma, Part 1, No. 58-13. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economie Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
22. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
26. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62. 9 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Burma, Part 2, No. 56-62. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Litensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. Part 2, No. 57- 
85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 56-38. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tTransportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, No. 
56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Cambodia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 55- 
58-4. 14 pp. 10 cents. 


Cameroun 
—Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Canada 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 57-6. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 

—Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
Canada. Part 2, No. 55-78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
37. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Energy Sources of Canada. Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 20 
cents. 

—-Establishing a Business in Canada. Part 1, No. 57-71. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-6. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-23. 5 
pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-15. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 58-39. 18 
pp. 10 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 


Ceylon 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon, Part 1, No, 57-72. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
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- Licensing and Exchange Controls, 


——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57, 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 55-22. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
58-22. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 56-50. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. Part 2, No. 57-64. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-28. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Chile 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Chile. Part 1, No, 55-87. 
30 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Chile, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 16 pp. 
10 cents. ‘ 

— Foreign Investment Law and Regulations of Chile. 
Part 1, No. 55-93. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


— Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Chile, Part 2, No. 58-33. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


Chile. Part 2, No. 
58-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 55-33. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


Colombia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No. 
57-64. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Colombia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-36. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No, 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 58-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-107. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, Ne, 
57-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 56-9. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Costa Rica 

— —Economic Developments in Costa Rica, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-6. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 55-75. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 
57-88. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56-101. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cuba 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Cuba. Part 1, No. 57-15. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

- ———Economic Developments in Cuba. 1955. Part 1, No. 56-26. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-16. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-25. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 

——Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-26. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 57-51. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Cyprus 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 57-70. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1. No. 55- 
37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-45. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Denmark 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— -Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-8. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 56-3. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-19. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, No. 
56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 55- 
16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-69. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Dominican Republic 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Repubife. 
Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. Part 
1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No, 57-128. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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Ecuador 


-——Basic Data on the Economy of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55. 
106. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No, 
58-24. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55-97, 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No, 57-57, 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, No, 

58-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, No, 

55-54. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 pp, 

10 cents. * 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, 
No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56- 
67. 3 pp. 10 cents, 

—— Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 8 pp, 
10 cents. 


Egypt 

——Company Law of Egypt. Part 1, No. 55-39. 18 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
50. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Egypt, 
58-34. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt, 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No, 55- 
101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 56-36. 








1957, Part 1, No. 


4 pp. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


El Salvador 

——Basic Data on the Economy of El) Salvador. Part 1, No, 
55-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in E] Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of E] Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——-Foreign Trade of E] Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-42, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of El] Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-28. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in El Salvador. Part 2, No, 58-36. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 
56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 





——Preparing Shipments to E] Salvador. Part 2, No. 55-111 


6 pp. 10 cents. 
Ethiopia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 


58-11. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
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_——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 
56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


_—Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Europe, Western 

_——Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information Sources. 
.Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 

_—-Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Jan- 
uary-June, 1954, Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954: 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents, 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 


Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. 


Finland a 
——Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of Finland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-10, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


—lImport Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 56-18. 1 p. 
10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, No. 
57-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Formosa 
See. Taiwan. 


France 
—Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 56-84. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in France, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in France, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
43. 6 pp. 10 cents. . 


— Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No. 58-9. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


—tImport Tariff System of France, Part 2, No. 57-96. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, No. 
55-48. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


— Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 57-11. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Marking and Labeling Requirements of France, Part 2, 
No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 58-40. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to France, Part 2, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 
10-cents. 


~——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of France, Part 2, No. 
57-123. 2 pp. 10 cents, 
French Cameroons 


See Cameroun 


French Equatorial Africa 

~——Basic Data on the Economy of French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 1, No. 55-76. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Economic Develepments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. Part 
2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

French Morocco 

’ Bee Morocco. 
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French West Africa 


Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa. Part 

1, No. 55-82, 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No. 56- 
5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Frexch West Africa, 1955. 

Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


-—— Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


—Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Féderal Republic of 

—-Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 56-32, 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territory. Part 

1, No. 56-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, No. 

56-8. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin, 1956, Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Econcmic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——HFstablishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 57-82. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955-56. 
Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Berling Part 2, No. 57-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-120. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-100.'8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-575 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. Part 1, No. 55-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 1, 
No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economie Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


— Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 
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Greece 


———Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 56-70. 
26 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 55-63. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 56-47. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Investment Law of Greece, Part 1, No. > 64. 5 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, de>" Part 2, No. 

57-126. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Greece, Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 55-38. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Greece. Part 2, No. 54-1. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


No. 58-12, 4 pp. 


. 4 pp. 





Guatemala 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-27. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 57-12. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part ' 


2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Haiti ° 

—Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Haiti. 
10 cents 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulstiqns of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-9. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Honduras 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Honduras, Part 1, No. 

55-12. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 20 

cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Honduras, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-42. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-13. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras, Part 2, No. 57- 
66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17. 6 
pp. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 57-37. 6 pp. 





Hong Kong 

—Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
57-76. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

~— Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 
No, 58-14. 5 pp. 10 cents, 
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——FEstablishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 56-2, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, No 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No, 55-76. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55-25. 

3 pp. 10 cents. 


Iceland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 57-67, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 2 pp, 
10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 6 pp, 
10 cents. 





India 

——Basic Data on the Economy of-India. Part 1, No. 57-74, 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents, 

——Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No, 55-20, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


-—— Economic Developments in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-12, 


5 pp. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in India, 1956, Part 1, No. 57-34, 
6 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 
58-16. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 10 





1957. Part 1, No. 








cents. 

—Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-4. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 
-Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56-41. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 

—- Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tafiff System of India. Part 2, No. 58-32. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, India. Part 2, No. 57 
45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions m India. Part 2, No. 57-6, 

5 pp. 10 cents. 

Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77. 22 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 
No. 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 55-9. 

9 pp. 20 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 56-73. 6 pp. 

10 cents. 

——Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 20 
cents. 

— —Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in India. Part 
4, No. 57-14. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations, India. Part 2, No. 55-32, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 











Indonesia 

— —Economice Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, No 
55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, No 
56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-27. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-5. 

4 pp. 20. cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 55-51 

5 pp. 20 cénts. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954- 55. Part 3, No. 56-44 

“4 pp. 20 cents. 
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-——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957 


—-Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56, Part 3, No. 57-45. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—- Import Tariff System of Indonesia, Part 2, No. 56-55. 

' 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, 
No. 58-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No, 55-108. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 
57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


lran 

——-Basic Data on the Economy of Iran, Part 1, No. 55-108. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 55-100. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 56-63. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran, Part 2, No. 57-83. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Iran: Part 2, No, 56-109. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. 10 cents. 

——Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 58-14. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to Iran. 
10 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 57- 
125. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Iraq 

— Economic Developments in Iraq, 1954. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Indonesia. Part 2, 


Part 2, No, 55-28. 4 pp. 


Part 1, No. 55-28, 


Part 1, No. 56-27, 


57. Part 1, No. 38-46. 


8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade cf Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No, 58-43. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq, Part 2, No. 55- 
122. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

Ireland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ireland. Part 1, No. 55-5. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
60. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55- 6. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

~——Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. Part 
1, No. 58-49. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

~—Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, No. 
58-9. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


~—Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
10 cents, 
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—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ireland. Part .2, No. 
57-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Israel 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 57-55. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 


Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955- 56. Part 3, No, 57-21. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 56- 
113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent. and Trademark ‘Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 

No. 58-24. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No, 57-58. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 











Italy 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No. 56-36. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-69. 
10 pp. 10 cents. : 


Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-30. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-32. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


——-FEstablishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 57-35. 15 pp. 





10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-7. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56- 50. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-17. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 57-109. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 56- 
103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 pp. 
20 cents. 


Jamaica 

——-Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No. 56- 
40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-39. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1. No. 58-43. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff Systems of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 1 p. 
10 cents. 





Japan 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No. 55-83. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
35. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No, 56- 
15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957, Part 1, No. 
58-23. 14 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 

20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 

20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 

20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Japan, Part 2, No. 
10 cents. 

——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 57- 
56. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 56-112. 

4 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part 2, 

No. 57-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 56-111. 


. 4 pp. 


. 5 pp. 





4 pp. 





57-44. 6 pp. 


57-55. 2 pp. 





4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 10 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Taxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No, 55- 

73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Jordan 

——Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan. 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-110. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, No. 
57-101. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 56-64. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea, Part 2, 
No. 57-111. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 2, 
No. 58-20. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No, 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Kuwait 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 56-18, 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
26. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economie Developments in Kuwait, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
32. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economie Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Kuwait, Part 1, No. 58-5, 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Kuwait, Part 2, No. 57-104. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


Laos 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 55-75. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 

——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55-13. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Railways of Latin America, Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 
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Reports on Latin America Issued by Bureau of Foreign 

Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954, 

Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 

and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 pp, 

20 cents. 

-—-Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55, Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp, 
20 cents. 

——U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4, No, 

55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Lebanon 


Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, 

55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No, 
56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Econcmic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No, 
58-38. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-39, 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
—Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Living Conditions in Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No, 58-17. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No, 
57-105. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 55-3. 3 pp. 

10 cents. 


Libertu 


——RBasic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 55-8. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Liberia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

-——FEstablishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Libya 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57-80. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p 
10 cents. os 

——Licensing and Exchunge Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2, No. 56-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No 
57-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liechtenstein 

Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. Part 

1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Luxembourg 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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_—Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

_—-Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 58-47. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

_—Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 58-45. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Major World Areas 


_—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—_—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


and 


Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore 


—-Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


—wHighways of the Federation of Malaya annd Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 7 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 
See also, Singapore. 

Malta 

—lImport Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


—United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


—Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—- Economic Developments in Mexico, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-60. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Economic Developments in 
56-24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in 
57-41. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in 
58-36. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Establishing a Business in 
19 pp. 10 ¢ents. 

—Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-11. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—nHighways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-42. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

—RIndustrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, No, 
55-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18, 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 55-12. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Mexico, 1955. Part 1, No. 


Mexico, 1956. Part 1, No. 
Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 


Mexico. Part 1, No. 55-78. 


July 21, 1958 


——Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


——Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No 
57-32. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Television Developments. Part 4, No. 55-2, € 
pp. 20 cents. 


~——-Industrial Property Protection Abroad. Part 2, No. 58-41. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

——International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —Packing for Export. Part 2, No. 55-70. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 
55-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 56-17. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

— —wWorld Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-48. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

— —World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-12. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 57-25. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of January 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 3, No, 58-11. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


Morocco 

——Econcmic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in French Morocco. Part 1, No. 
55-85. 14 pp. 10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Mozambique 

——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-30. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Pari 2, 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Mozambique. Part 2, No. 58-29. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
" No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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Near East 


——Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 


Netherlands 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 57-4, 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957, Part 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 56-14. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 
No. 56-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 57-60. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 2, 
No. 57-70. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 
55-46. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


New Zealand 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
54-6. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 
58-52. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56- 
21. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57-97. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 2, 
No. 56-39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 
Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 55-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 
56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 
land, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 
57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Nicaraugua 

~—— Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-40. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 55-84. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 


1954-55. Part 3, 


and 
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——Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-33, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nicaragua, Part 2, No. 56-17, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Nigeria 


——Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56. 
58. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


——Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
Part 2, No. 56-68..2 pp. 10 cents. 


Norway 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No, 55. 
22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

~—— Economic Developments in Norway, 1957, Part 1, No, 
58-22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Norway. Part 1, No. 55-109, 
8 pp. 10 cents. . 

——Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. Part 2, No, 
57-61. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 pp, 
20 cents. 

—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No, 57- 
122. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

~—— Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-26. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 
Pakistan 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
58-60. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 


55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— —FEstablishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 56-75. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56-3. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 54-8. 2 pp. 
10 cents. . 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
58-44. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
102. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56 
42. 6 pp. 10 cents, 

——Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 55-18. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 
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_—-Travelers’ Baggage Regulation of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
57-4. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Panama 

_—-Establishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 56-44. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Panama. 
Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 190 cents. 

_—-Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 2, 
No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Preparing Shipments to Panama, Part 2, No. 54-5. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Paraguay 

——-Basie Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 
58-48. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 55-65. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. Part 2, No. 
55-30. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Peru 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 58-47. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Peru, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-70. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Peru, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-54. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Establishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49, 13 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 56- 
49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, No. 
55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Philippines 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 1, 
No, 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 
58-1. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 


103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


~——Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines, Part 2 
No. 58-10. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57-102. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 
Part 2, No, 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


July 21, 1958 


——Preparing Shipments to the Philippines. Part 2, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


~——Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Portugal 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. Part 1, No. 55- 
107. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Portugal, 1937. Part 1, No. 
58-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, No. 
56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No, 55-109. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of é, 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


——Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Part 2, 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


~——-Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
Jand, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
~—Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
~——Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No, 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents, 
Ruanda-Urundi 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
Ryukyu Islands 


——-Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. Part 
1, No. 57-68. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal Republic of. 

Saudi Arabia 

——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-2, 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia, Part 2, 
No. 57-119. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No, 56-22. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


Siam 
See Thailand. 
Sierra Leone 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No, 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents, 

Singapore 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents, 


See also Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore. 


Somaliland 
See British Somaliland. 


South Africa, Union of 


——Economic Developments in the Union of South Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents, 
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——Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa, Part 2, 

No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 

Part 3, No. 54-5, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 

Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. 
2, No. 58-31. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No, 55-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 57-17. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa. 
Supplement. Part 2, No. 57-65. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa, Part 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No, 57-115. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, No, 56-10. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


South West Africa 
— —Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa, Part 
1, No, 56-34, 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Soviet Bloc 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18, 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Spain 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Spain. Part 1, No. 56-52. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Spain, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-28. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Electric Power Situation in Spain, Part 4, No. 54-1. 3 
pp. 20 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 8 pp. 
10 cents. - 

——Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-24. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Spain, Part 2, No. 57-90, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain, Part 2, No. 
57-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 57-16. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 58-18. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
10 cents, 


Sterling Area 


——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1949- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Sudan 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No, 55-11. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in, the Sudan, Part 1, No. 57-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of the Sudan, Part 4, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Surinam 


——Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
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Sweden 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden, Part 1, No. 56-55, 
11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. 
55-32, 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No, 

58-28. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No, 55-6, 

7 pp. 10 cents. 

Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No, 56-114, 5 pp. 

10 cents. x 

— Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45, 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-2, 3 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-18, 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-98. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden, Part 2) No, 
58-1. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-60, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Sweden, Part 2, No. 55-86. 5 pp, 
10 cents, 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations. of Sweden, Part 2, No, 
57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Switzerland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, No, 
56-9. 10 pp..10 cents, 

——Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, No, 
57-14. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-20. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No, 55- 
101. 9 pp. 10 cents, 

——Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 4 pp, 
10 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 55-46, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 1; No. 








—Import Tariff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-54, 


2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Switzerland, the. Part 1, No. 55-51 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland, Part 2, No 
57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. Part 
2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 
56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland, Part 2, No. 55-5. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 


Syria 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No, 57-73, 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

-—Economic Developments in Syria, 1955, Part 1, No. 56-37. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria. Part 2, No 
57-30. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 pp 
10 cents. 


Taiwan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
1, No. 55-90, 13 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economie Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954, Part 
1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

——Economic Development in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-33, 7 pp. 10 cents. 
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—Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Part 2, No. 56-10. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—tLiving Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No. 57-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
55-49. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Tangier 
—Basic Data on Economy of Tangier, Part 1, No. 54-5. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Establishing a Business in Tangier, Part 1, No. 54-7. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 55-40, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Thailand 
— Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
56-82. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. 10 cents, 


—Establishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1,’No. 56-6. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Thailand, Part 2, No. 57-50. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No, 55-4, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand, Part 2, No. 
55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. No. 
55-83. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Tunisia 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia, Part 1, No. 55-14. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 

— Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
53. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. Part 1, No, 
58-31. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

Turkey 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No, 55-81. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


—Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, No. 57-7. 12 pp. 20 
cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-14, 
3 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-48. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 58-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 10 
cents, 

—Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey. Part 2, No. 57-25. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48, 24 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No, 55- 
31, 4 pp. 10 cents. ; 

—Preparing Shipments to Turkey, Part 2, No, 55-62. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 
56-21, 2 pp. 10 cents, 

United Kingdom 

—Basic Data.on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 55-110, 12 pp. 10 cents, 

—British Export Credit Insurance System, The. Part 1, 
No, 55-88. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 1, 
No. 56-63. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


July 21, 1958 


——-Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. 20 cents. 


——-Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-37. 5 pp. 20 cents. 


Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57, Part 3, 
No. 58-16. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 57-22, 2 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 
57-77. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No, 57-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 
Kingdom, Part 2, No, 57-69, 22 pp. 10 cents. 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34, 4 pp. 10 cents, 


——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No, 55-121, 2 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


-——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of the United Kingdom. 
Part 2, No. 56-34, 3 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 


——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, Part 
3, No. 58-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


-——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. Part 3, 
No. 55-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 56-49. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——cContribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 

1955, and Comparisons with 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 

57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-50. 
8 pp. 20 cents, 

— Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955, Compared 

With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55, Part 3, No. 57-36. 8 pp. 
20 cents. z 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1954. Part 
3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S, Foreign Trade, 1955, Part 
3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956, Part 
3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. Part 
3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No, 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents, 

—Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No, 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No, 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement, Part 1, No, 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu- 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 3, 
No, 54-1, 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary “October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December), 

Part 3, No. 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-December 1954 (and Preliminary January). Payt 

3, No. 55-15. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary February). 

Part 3, No, 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). Part 

3, No. 55-19, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No, 55-23. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 

55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 

55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
55-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). Part 
3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-13, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 56-22. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
56-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

~——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September), Part 
3, No, 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No, 56-52. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 57-5, 12 pp. 20 cents. 
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——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States 
January-December 1956 (and Comparisons With 1950-55). 
Part 3, No. 57-8. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March), Part 
3, No. 57-15. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May), Part 3, No. 
57-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total.Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June), Part 3, No, 
57-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No, 
57-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. - 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 57-35. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary February), 
Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, No, 
58-14. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, 
No. 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954, Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30, 2 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
20 cents. : 

——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No, 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents, 
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_—Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

_——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
‘and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

-—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

_—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956-57. 
Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. 20 cents, 

—tTrade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

—United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 
nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956, Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
—U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade, Part 4, No. 

55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. Part 4, No. 

50-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Uruguay 

— Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, 
55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents, 

— Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, 
56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956. Part 1, 
57-44. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-50. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-19, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
57-113. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents, 

—Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

Venezuela 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No. 
56-29. 13 pp. 10 cents, 

—Civil Aviation in Venezuela, Part 4, Na 57-8. 16 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-31. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
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——Electric Power in Venezuela, Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
20 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 57-12. 
18 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-9. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 


——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


~——-Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Law of Installment Sales, Venezuela, Part 1, No. 55-54. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 

-——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela, Part 2, 
No. 56-84. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
56-97. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
57-112. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


. ——Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No, 58-4. 10 


pp. 10 cents. 
——-Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
56-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 
Part 1, No. 56-4. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, No. 
57-16. 7 pp. 20 cenfs. . 

——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-29. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 57-82, 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

~—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Western Europe 


——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954. Part 3, No, 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 
-——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33, 48 pp. 20 cents. 

~——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 


Western Hemisphere 
— —Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Information 
, Sources. Part 4, No. 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No. 
55-79. 2 pp. #0 cents. 


Yugoslavia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 
55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 55-98. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 
No. 58-35. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No. 55-1 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56: Part 3, No. 57-29. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia, Part 2, 
No, 56-45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 4 
pp. 10 cents. . 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-87. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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agent selling stationery, canned food- 
stuffs, and electrical appliances), 7/40 
Ras al Qarya, Modern Chemical Indus- 
tries Bldg., Baghdad, seeks agency for 
exclusive distribution of school and of- 
fice supplies, and stationery. 


| packaging Materials, Equipment | 


——————————— 











Austria 

Franz Lichtenegger, Internationale 
Handelsvertretung (selling and purchas- 
ing agent), 6 Apollogasse, Vienna VII, 
seeks agency for modern wrapping ma- 
terials and machines, and staple fasten- 
ers for cases, crates, etc. 


Paper Products 
Dominican Republic 


Gutierrez Hermanos C. por A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler of provisions, hard- 
ware, cosmetics, perfume, pharmaceuti- 
cals, chemical and biological products), 
Antonio Caba 20, Ciudad Trujillo, seeks 
agency for wax paper, toilet tissue, pa- 
per towels and napkins, and wrapping 
paper for meat. 


Plastic Materials 
Malaya 

Stephen Kang Kim _ (commission 
agent), 39, Jalan Kajang, Petaling Jaya, 
seeks agency for polyethyelene film, 
black. Firm is interested in buying ma- 
terial to demonstrate to rubber growers 
the potentials of polyethyelene as an 
inexpensive weed killer in comparison 
to chemical weed killers presently used. 
Firm wishes sample of film, preferably 
one square yard, to be used for demon- 
stration purposes. 


Polishing Equipment, Supplies 
Italy 

La Lombarda di H. Boillat (manu- 
facturer of metal polishing equipment, 
supplies), 14 Via Fioravanti, Milan, 
seeks agency for metal polishing equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Raw Materials, Textiles 


Venezuela 
Columbus agencies, S.A. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Edificio America, Es- 


quina Veroes, Avenida Urdaneta, Aptdo. 
3180, Caracas, seeks agency for raw 
materials for the textile industry, such 
as thread, dyestuffs, chemicals, fibers, 
machinery, etc. 


Shoe Findings 
Venezuela 
Horul C.A. (manufacturer), Edificio 


Solis, Solis a Camino Nuevo, Caracas, 
seeks agency for distribution on a com- 
mission basis of imitation leather and 
secessories, such as buckles and eyelets, 
wed in the manufacture of footwear. 
Tires and Tubes 

Pokistan 


Bombay Motor Stores (importer), 
Plaza Square, Bunder Road, Karachi 3, 
rr agency for automobile tires and 


July 21; 1958 


Toilet Goods 
Panama 


Virgilio Capriles (sales agent, im- 
porter, wholesaler), Calle 5a, No. 5-32, 
Box 303, Panama, seeks agency on a 
commission basis for toilet soap and 
toothpaste. Descriptive literature, price- 
lists, etc., desired soon as possible. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


Richard T. Ward (painter and dec- 
orator), 3a Oxford St., Malvern, Vic- 
toria, is interested in contacting paint 
manufacturers, and in interior and ex- 
terior decorating. He seeks technical 
information. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 1 via San Francisco for a 6-week 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioners, 153. Kearney, 
San Francisco, Calif.; and 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 

Egypt 

Aram Markarian, representing Aus- 
tralian Agency, 19 Rue de France, P. O. 
Box 323, Alexandria, is interested in 
exporting fresh and tinned vegetables, 
jams, onions, garlic, peanuts, shrimp, 
fruit juices, carpets and rugs, camel 
saddles, leather buffs, and other similar 
products to the United States. Sched- 


uled to arrive July 29 via New York ~ 


for a week’s visit. U. S. address: 
Dankar Trading Corp. 245 Fifth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Hong Kong 

Shao Pao-Ching (P. C. Shao), rep- 
resenting P. C. Shao Co., 52 Granville 
Road, 1st Floor, Kowloon, is interested 
in the export of bristle brushes, and 
Hong Kong products; and import of 
heusehold appliances, and machinery 
for light industry. He seeks. technical 
information regarding machinery for 
making brushes, and preparing frozen 
foods. Was scheduled to arrive the early 
part of July via San Francisco for 
about a 2-month visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Col. R. J. Pugh, 304 Pembrook, 
Moorestown, N. J. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and San Antonio. 
India 

H. M. Desai, manager, representing 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co, Ltd., 
Scindia House, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay 1, is interested in establishing con- 
nections with U. S. importers of such 
items as manganese ore, jute, shellac, 
and tea, and exporters of grains, ma- 
chinery, sulfur, etc. Was scheduled to 
arrive July 9 via New York for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o 
United States Navigation Co. 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N. Y, Itinerary: 
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New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Washington, 
Houston, and Galveston. 


Iraq 

Naji H. Shohet, representing self 
(commission agent), Khan Kubba, 
Baghdad, is interested in hydrogeniza- 
tion machinery, soap machinery, vege- 
table oil and fatty acids for soap mak- 
ing; seeks technical information. Sched- 
uled to arrive the latter part of: July 
via San Francisco for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Albert Moshi, 10/12 
West 96th St., New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New. York, San Francisco, and 
other cities. 
New Zealand 

C. J. Thorstenson, representing Cory- 
Wright & Salmon, Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, sales agent), 
C.P.0. Box 1230, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for earth- 
moving and allied equipment, as well 
as heavy duty off-highway dump trucks, 
specialized grinding and crushing ma- 
chinery suitable for cement production; 
agricultural lime, sand, highway and 
concrete aggregates; seeks technical in- 
formation. Scheduled to arrive July 31 
via San Francisco for a 5%4-week visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Barber-Greene Over- 
seas Inc., Aurora, Ill. Itinerary: Chica- 
go, New York, and Aurora (Ill.). 
Sweden 

Mrs. Lisa Leffler, civil engineer, 
representing ICA Hushallstjanst och 
Provkok (ICA Test Kitchen and Ad- 
visory Council for Housewives), 26 
Biblioteksgatan, Stockholm, is_ inter- 
ested in visiting test kitchens. Was 
scheduled to arrive July 13 via New 
York for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, end Chicago. 


Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
ay, ne copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a 
list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and “industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated June 1958. 


Air-Conditioning .and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Panama. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, 
Affiliates—El Salvador. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Malaya. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Jamaica. 

Lumber, Plywood, and Veneer Im- 

(Continued on page 29) 


and 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Australian Visitors Want Licenses 


Four visitors from Australia, sched- 
uled to arrive in the United States 
during the month of July, would like to 
conclude licensing agreements with 
U. S. firms for the manufacture in Aus- 
tralia of a variety of products, including 
clothing, ferrous alloy castings, plastic 
products, and furniture. 

Interested American companies are 
invited to correspond with the visitors 
at the U. S. addresses indicated, and/or 
at the company addresses in Australia. 

@ H. Pollack, representing Belle Star 
Pty., Ltd., 287 Parramatta Road, Leich- 
hardt, New South Wales, manufacturer 
of clothing, was scheduled to arrive July 
12 for a visit of 10 weeks. Mr, Pollack 
wishes to visit fashion houses and man- 
ufacturers of men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing with a view toward a licensing 
arrangement. 

Mr. Pollack will be in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. U. S. address: Statler Hotel, 
New York City. 

@ Arthur Vickery, chairman of the 
board of Quality Castings Pty., Ltd., 
Permanent Magnets Pty., Ltd., Chemi- 
cal Construction & Equipment Co., and 
other firms at 4 Bridge Street, Sydney, 
is interested in foundry processes for 
spun castings from ferreus alloys. 

Scheduled to arrive July 6, for a 
6-month visit, Mr. Vickery will visit San 
Francisco, New York, Pittsburgh, Day- 
ton, and possibly other cities. U. S. 
address: c/o Mrs. M. Adams, 16 Bates 
Road, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

® Homer T. Cox, representing Pacific 
Fibrous Plasterers at Pacific Highway, 
Palm Beach, Queensland, wishes to ne- 
gotiate a licensing agreement for the 
manufacture of interior plastic linings, 
and fibrous or plastic acoustical tiles 
and related products. 

Mr. Cox was scheduled to arrive July 
1, for a month’s visit to include San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 
U. S. address: Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

® John L. Guest, a representative of 





New Banking Facilities 
Available in Austria 


A general commercial banking serv- 
ice for both individuals and industry ir 
Austria is offered by the American Ex- 
press Co. through its Vienna office, 
originally opened in 1928, and now fully 
licensed to conduct such business. 

Officials of the firm hope that the ad- 
dition of banking functions will greatly 
assist American traders and investors 
doing business with Austria. 

The offices of the American Express 
Co. are located at 14 Kaerntnerring, 
Vienna, Austria. 
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.Betta Chrome Furniture Pty., Ltd., 167 


Botany Road, Waterloo, New South 
Wales, was scheduled to arrive July 2 
for a visit of 4 weeks to conclude agree. 
ments for the manufacture of chromium 
tubular furniture. Mr. Guest proposes 
a licensing arrangement, and/or a joint- 


venture operation with the U. S. 
licensor. 
Mr. Guest will visit San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Dallas, Chi- 
cago, and New York. U. S. address: c/o 
Pan American World Airways, 80 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


License Wanted by 
Australian Concern 


Patents, processes, and technical as- 
sistance for the manufacture under 
license in Australia of-fan motors and 
air-conditioning equipment are sought 
by Westate Tube & Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 


The company manufactures a.c. mo- 
tors ranging in power from 1/6 to 5 
horsepower, for special application on 
pumps, saws, and variable speed drives. 
Facilities include a complete machine 
tool shop for the manufacture and heat 
treatment of all dies, tools, jigs, and 
fixtures required for electric-motor pro- 
duction. 

Located in Leederville, Western Aus- 
tralia, the Westate plant covers an area 
of approximately 13,000 square feet, 
with an additional 6,000 square feet 
available for expansion. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with John T. Day, managing 
director, Westate Tube & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., 2 Bermindsey Street, Leeder- 
ville, Western Australia. 

Illustrated leaflets describing the 
products manufactured by the Aus- 
tralian company are available for re- 
view on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Role of the U. S. Tariff 
and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates 


A WTIS report 


20 cents 


Sold by Department of Commerce 
Field Offices and the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D,. C. 


Iran Light Bulb Survey 
Cites Investment Lead 


An opportunity for investment is cited 


_in a recent survey conducted on behalf 


of the Plan Organization of Iran on 
the consumption of electric light bulbs 
in that country. 

Approximately 3.5 million units of 
ordinary bulbs and 120,000 units of 
fluorescents are .consummed annually, 
according to the survey. This total ig 
expected to increase as additional power 
facilities become available. 


Capital investment could be saveg 
in the initial production stages by blow- 
ing light bulbs in Iran. An estimated 
1,500 bulbs of 60 watts or smaller can 
be produced a day by local labor, 


Butane gas is available from local 
sources, although it is understood that 
Krypton would have to be imported, 

Additional details relative to this 
opportunity are available for review on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Also of interest to potential investors 
in Iran is a market survey question- 
naire which discusses the availability of 
factory sites, labor, wage scales, power 
facilities, etc. A copy of this question- 
naire is available from BFC’s Invest- 
ment Development Division. 





Egyptian Firm Wants 
To Make More Pipe 


Technical assistance through a licens- 
ing arrangement, and/or participation 
on a joint-venture basis is sought by 
the Egyptian firm, Tanash Foundries, 
S.A.E., for the manufacture in Egypt 
of cast-iron pipe. 

Established in 1956 by Engineering 
and Trading Enterprises, S.A.E., a pri- 
vately owned corporation, and the In- 
dustrial Bank, S.A.E., a Government- 
controlled bank established to encour- 
age industrial investment, Tanash spe- 
cializes in the manufacture of 4- to 10- 
inch diameter cast-iron pipes from lo- 
cally collected scrap. The foundry also 
produces centrifugal pumps for water 
sewage, general castings, water valves, 
and malleable cast-iron products. 


The expanded production of cast-iron 
pipe is authorized under Egypt's Five 
Year Industrialization Plan, and for this 
purpose Tanash Foundries seeks tech- 
nical assistance to manufacture pipe 
measuring 6 meters in length and 12 to 
24 inches in diameter, 

Interested firms are invited to cof 
respond with the company, 39 Sharia 
Kase El-Nil, Cairo, Egypt. 
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‘Investment Guaranty 


Talks Planned 


Consultation services for busi- 
ness firms in cities throughout the 
United States serviced by U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, concerning the Investment 
Guaranty Program of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA), are planned for the 
Jate summer and fall of 1958 and 
the spring of 1959. 

The ICA program offers guaran- 
ties against inconvertibility, ex- 
propriation, and war damage for 
new American investment abroad 
which contributes to the economic 
development of some 37 friendly 
participating countries. 

Scheduled visits to specific cities 
will be dependent upon the inter- 
est shown in the program. 

Firms interested in discussing 
their foreign investment program 
with a member of the Investment 
Guaranty Staff are invited to sub- 
mit their requests to the nearest 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


— 











Cuban Business . . . 

(Continued from page 6) 
regulatory commission for the shoe in- 
dustry, which includes representatives 
of management, labor, and the public. 


Construction Trend Toward 
Single Dwelling Units 


The trend noticeable in recent months 


toward construction of more single 
dwelling units continued. Also, there 
was increasing Government interest in 
low-cost housing projects. A further im- 
petus to residential development was 
provided by the formal opening on May 
31 of the vehicular tunnel under the 
Bay of Havana. The tunnel provides 
rapid communication between the busi- 
ness district and the area east of the 
harbor. In addition to the Government's 
program of construction for this area, 
which has been designated “East Ha- 
vana,” geveral residential subdivisions 
have been established. 


Although tourist travel gradually 
revived during the month, the normal 
seasonal slump following the winter sea- 
son kept the total volume of business at 
a relatively low level. The annual meet- 
ing of the Caribbean Tourist Associa- 
tion was held in Havana the second 
week in May and the following week 
a delegation from the Miami Beach 

r of Commerce visited the city. 
Both events highlighted the desirability 
of closer collaboration between Cuba 
and other Caribbean resort areas and 


with southern Florida.—v. S. Embassy, 
Havana. 
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Australian Borough 
Invites Industry 


U. S. companies contemplating the 
establishment of branch plants or sub- 
sidiaries overseas are invited to con- 
sider the Borough of Moe in the State 
of Victoria, Australia, 


Located 83 miles from Melbourne on 
the Princes Highway which links Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Moe is said to be 
ideally situated to serve coal, elec- 
tricity, and gasmaking enterprises as 
well as secondary industries. 

The community, which is being de- 
veloped by the Victorian State Elec- 
tricity Commission, supports a large 
dairy industry, four timber mills, and 
a number of secondary industries in- 
cluding the manufacture of roofing tiles, 
cement pipes, furniture, gloves, and 
shoes. 

The Moe Industrial Committee, estab- 
lished to encourage further develop- 
ment, will welcome additional industry 
of any type, particularly that which 
could utilize the community’s surplus 
female labor force. Water, electricity, 
gas, and other amenities required by 
industry are available in ample supply. 

Under an extensive housing develop- 
ment program, some 2,300 new homes 
have been erected in Moe since the end 
of World War II, and an additional 200 
are programed for the near future. 

Further information concerning in- 
dustrial facilities available in Moe may 
be obtained upon request to Mr. Brain 
O'Reilly, secretary of the industrial 
committee, 13 Lloyd Street, Moe, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 


Netherlands Machinery 
Firm Offers Facilities 


Machine-en Staalbouw HOVUMA 
N.V., Netherlands machinery manufac- 
turer, is offering its factory facilities 
to a U. S. firm interested in introducing 
its products on the Netherlands market. 

HOVUMA wishes to assemble in its 
plant an American line of roadbuilding 
machinery, and machinery for the coal- 
mining and ceramic industries, and/or 
undertake the complete or semimanu- 
facture of these products under a licens- 
ing arrangement. 

Located in the province of Limburg, 
the Netherlands company manufactures 
machinery and steel constructions, parts 
for drag lines and other excavating 
machinery, transport and hoisting in- 
stallations, and apparatus and parts for 
the coal-mining and ceramic industries 
and for railroads. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Machine-en Staalbouw 
HOVUMA N.V., 5 Charles Ruysstraat, 
Reuver, Netherlands. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


German Cities, Towns 
Invite New Industry 


U. S. firms contemplating the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing facilities or 


branch offices in Europe are invited to 
inspect a number of industrial sites 
available for this purpose in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Several cities, towns, and villages in 
Lower-Saxony, Hesse, Rhineland-Pala- 
tinate, Bavaria, and other West German 
states have indicated a desire to at- 
tract new industries. 


Cologne has a number of industrial 
areas suitable for the establishment of 
almost any type of industrial enter- 
prise. According to the Koelner Wirt- 
schaft, a report submitted by the Ober- 
stadt director, Cologne is particularly 
advantageous as a distribution center 
for the European Common Market area 
because of its central location and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities, which 
include air, rail, road, and water. 


Descriptive literature in German, il- 
lustrating some of the facilities offered 
in West Germany, is available for re- 
view on loan from the Investment De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Additional 
data also will be developed upon re- 
quest by BFC’s Investment Develop- 
ment Division, 


Investment Capital Sought 
For Shipyard in Burma 


Capital investment of approximately 
US$100,000 is sought by the Burmese 
firm, Pe Shain Slip-Dockyard & Steel 
Workshop, of Bassein, for an expansion 
and modernization of facilities. 


~ Two all steel cargo boats have been 

built at the yard, and seven others of 
approximately the same size—90'x20’x7’ 
—are under construction. Facilities_also 
are said to be available for the con- 
struction and repair of wooden cargo 
vessels. 

Half of the investment capital sought 
by the Burmese company will be util- 
ized for construction of workshops, ma- 
rine railways, and various steel-working 
machinery. The additional capital is re- 
quired for working capital. 


Firms interested in this proposal are 
invited to correspond with U Pe Shain, 
proprietor of the Pe Shain Slip-Dock- 
yard, Steel Workshop, Bassein, Burma. 








U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise in May is estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,644 million, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The estimated total is 7 percent more 
than the April total but about 9 percent 
less than the $1,813 million reported in 
May 1957. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Rhodesian Coffee 
Plantation Offered 


S. E. Bullock, owner of a large coffee 
and mixed farming estate in Southern 
Rhodesia, seek American capital par- 
ticipation for a large-scale development 
and expansion program, and/or the out- 
right sale of the estate to the U. S. in- 
vestor. 


The estate includes a small grocery 
store and cycle and shoe repair shop; 
52 acres of coffee, 26 of which are cur- 
rently producing; a 60-acre vegetable 
farm; 20 acres of pine forest; and a 
small modern dairy equipped with milk- 
ing machines, calf pens, cottage, and 
packing sheds. 

A manager’s home and guest house in 
addition to a diesel electric powerplant 
also form part of the estate. 

Mr. Bullock has indicated that addi- 
tional land can be obtained for the de- 
velopment and cultivation of high-grade 
Arabica coffee, for cattle grazing, or 
for other agricultural purposes. 

Approximately US$112,000 is asked 
for the property. Joint-venture partici- 
pation with a U. S. investor is pre- 
ferred, with agreement open to further 
negotiation. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with S. E. Bullock, Bonny 
Eagle Orchards, Melsetter, Southern 
Rhodesia. 





German Firm Seeks 
Clothing License 


Ewald Alberti, representing the firm 
of M. Alberti-DOB-Verkaufsbuero, 
Frankfurt am Main, importer and 
wholesaler of wearing appare! for ladies 
and teen-agers, is scheduled to arrive 
in the United States July 21 for discus- 
sions with firms interested in introduc- 
ing American styles on the German 
market. 


Mr. Alberti proposes to expand and 
diversify his present activities to in- 
clude the manufacture under license 
of women’s clothing, particularly teen- 
age wear. The German firm is said to 
be one of the largest and best quali- 
fied companies in its line in Frankfurt. 


A visit of 5 weeks, to include New 
York City and Los Angeles, is planned. 

Mr. Alberti will be in New York, 
July 21-28, and in Los Angeles, August 
10-28. Interested firms are invited to 
submit their requests to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office in 
either of these cities. 





Mexican Economy .. . 


(Continued from page 4) 
$70 million for exports. During May 
both exports and imports reportedly 
were lower. Imports were said to be re- 
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duced significantly as the result of the 
import duty increases imposed on April 
24, and exports were lower because 
there was almost none of the second- 
quarter coffee export quota left to be 
shipped in May. 


Coffee exports in April were 24,042 
metric tons, or 400,700 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, and were probably the 
largest quantity ever shjpped in any 
single month. April exports bring the 
total amount of coffee exported since 
the beginning of the season (Oct. 1, 
1957) to 1,133,800 bags, compared with 
824,000 bags exported 
season. 

Exports of fresh tomatoes were also 
very heavy in April, with 34,912 metric 
tons exported in that month. The total 
exported since the season commenced 


_in November was 132,152 tons, 79 per- 


cent larger than shipments in the pre- 
vious seasons. Other significant exports 
were cotton, oranges, melons, and 
watermelons, 

Interest in the proposed Latin Ameri- 
can common market remained at a high 
pitch. An official mission headed by the 
Director of the National Foreign Trade 
Bank will be sent to Central America 
soon to begin direct negotiations to- 
ward expanding trade between the 
countries and to establish a payments 
system to facilitate and intensify com- 
mercial interchange, it was announced. 


Trade Deficit Rises Substantially 


The balance-of-payments figures for 


March, the latest available, were less 
favorable than in March 1957. The 
trade deficit increased _ substantially 


due to higher imports and lower : ex- 
ports, and was only partially offset by 
greater income from tourist trade and 
increased influx of loan capital, Overall 
results cf the balance of payments in 
March was a loss of $10 million in re- 
serves and short-term assets as against 
an increase of $4 million in March 1957. 
The loss for the first 3 months of 1958 
was $28 million as against a loss of $35 
million at the end of March 1957. 


Minerals Make Headway 


Petroleos Mexicanos made consider- 
able headway in carrying out its plan 
to supply Mexico entirely with domestic 
refined petroleum products in 1958. It 
appears that both crude and refinery 
production this year is running ahead 
of 1957. The new catalytic cracking 
plant at the Atzcapotzalco refinery, 
scheduled for inauguration in August, 
should result in a noticeable increase in 
refined products. 

Based on production statistics 
through March, the low market price 
for lead, zine, and copper have had no 
adverse effects on the Mexican pro- 
duction of these minerals. The first 
quarter 1958 production of lead dropped 
1 percent while zinc and copper pro- 
duction increased 11 and 25 percent, 
respectively. 


in the 1956-57 ° 


— 


Financing Sought 
For Bogota Plant 


Private U. S. financing for the econ. | 


struction and equipping of a plant for 
the treatment and utilization of garbage 
is sought by the Secretary of Hygiene 


Special District of Bogota. The city wiy | 


welcome bids on the proposed plant 
which must be able to handle about 709 
metric tons of garbage daily, 


U. S. firms interested in the project : 


are requested to submit drawings of 
construction plans with full specifica. 
tions for machinery and equipment; an 
estimate of the cost of the necessary 
machinery, plant construction, and 
other necessary investment; and terms 
under which the American contractor 
would consider financing the project. 

Terms of financing should be quoted 
in both U. S. dollars and Colombian 
pesos (7.81 pesos=US$1). 

Bids should be submitted to Dr. Pedro 
M. Carreno Mallarino, Secretario de 
Higiene, Calle 11, No. 7-60, Bogota 
Colombia, on or before July 25, 

A copy of the bidding specifications, 
in Spanish, is available for review on 


loan from the Investment Development 


Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C, 


Danish Company Wants To 
Make Nucleonic Equipment 
The Copenhagen firm of Semler & 
Matthiassen, importers and wholesalers 
of nucleonic and electronic equipment, 
specialized equipment for nuclear engi- 
neering, automatic controls, electrical 


appliances, etc., wishes to enter into an 
agreement with an American manufac- 
turer for the semifabrication—leading 


to complete fabrication—of specialized } 


equipment and components required for 
local Danish nuclear projects. 

Established in 1888, the Danish com- 
pany is said to have an excellent rept 
tation in the nucleonic and electronic 
equipment field. The firm has indicated 
that it is prepared to manufacture all 
equipment in accordance with U. &, 
U. K., and Danish Atomic Energy Com- 
mission requirements. 

Interested firms are invited to corre 
spond with Erik Nielsen, managing di 
rector, Semler & Matthiassen, 2 
Teglvaerksgade, Copenhagen, Denmark 





U. S. monetary gold stock was de 
creased during May by $402,482,000 to 
$21,593,449,000 at the end as the com 
bined result of earmarking operations, 
receipts from foreign countries, & 
ports, domestic production, and other 
factors, the Bureau of the Census I 
ports, . 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
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Five New Projects 
Planned by Burma 


With the signing in late June of 5 
new project agreements between the 
Governments of Burma and the United 
States on dam construction, mechanical 
rice handling and processing, telecom- 
munications, civil aviation, and radio- 
jsotope research, commitments under 
the $25-million U. S. loan to Burma, 
made in 1957, now total $24.2 million. 

@ The dam construction agreement 
calls for expenditures of $1.7 million to 
cover foreign exchange costs of design, 
supervisory engineering, and reconstruc- 
tion of the Kabo dam which will pro- 
vide a continuing source of irrigation 
water to a large agricultural area north 
of Mandalay. 

@ To assist Burma's State Agricul- 
tural Marketing Board in initiating a 
program of mechanical rice handling, 


assum of $180,000 has been set aside 


to finance the cost of importing ma- 


_chinery needed in loading, cleaning and 


grading operations. 

® The telecommunications project in- 
volves an expenditure of $176,000 for 
the purchase and installation of terminal 
and repeater equipment to be used in 
restoring the Rangoon-Mandalay carrier 
system. 

@ Civil aviation facilities will benefit 
from the earmarking of $474,000 to 
finance purchase of airport safety snd 
communications equipment which is 
intended to improve the operations of 
civil airfields in Burma. 

@ In the research field, a previous 
commitment of $927,000 for the Union 
of Burma Applied Research Institute 
has been amended to provide an addi- 
tional $524,000 for installation of radio- 
isotope research facilities in the 
institute. 

The sum of $24,2 million now com- 
mitted under the loan program includes 
#4 million for police equipment which is 
being funded from this source pending 
ratification by the Burmese Parliament 
of the new $10 million loan agreement 
between the U. S. and Burma, announced 


in Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 23, 
page 24. 
Earlier project agreements were re- 


ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 13, page 28, and July 7, page 





El Malvederan supermarkets carry 


,American brands of canned goods and 


a limited amount of imported frozen 
foods, 


Supermarket prices are sometimes 
higher than those of other retail out- 


-lets,—W orld Trade Information Service 


report. 


July 21, 1958 


Japanese Government Projects 
Broad 5-Year Highway Program 


Japan’s Road Bureau of the Ministry of Construction has proposed 
a new 5-year program for highway construction and maintenance calling 
for an expenditure of 900 billion yen (360 yen=US$1). 

Of this amount 710 billion yen involves projects for which the 
national Government has exclusive responsibility or shares responsbility 
with prefectural governments, and 190 billion yen is needed for local 
projects in which the national Government will have no participation. 


The construction program was drafted 
by the Bureau with the following policy 
in mind: Construction of major traffic 
arteries to be accelerated; concentration 
to be placed on class 1 national high- 
ways, with a target completion date 7 
years hence; emphasis to be placed upon 
other roads which have a heavy volume 
of traffic and which threaten to become 
transportation bottlenecks; roads essen- 
tial to development of industry also to 
receive urgent attention; toll roads to 
be integrated into overall program; 
construction of high-speed national 
highways to be expedited; 

Class 1 national highways to be con- 
structed by the national Government; 
maintenance and repair of roads in 
vital areas having heavy traffic also to 
be the responsibility of the national 
Government; and special projects for 
construction of roads and for mainten- 
ance of traffic in areas subject to heavy 
snowfall to be included in the program. 


High-Speed Toll Road 
Largest Single Project 


The largest single project in the Na- 
tional Highway Program is the Kobe- 
Nagoya-Tokyo Expressway, a_high- 
speed toll road which is to serve the 
most heavily populated and industrial- 
ized areas of Japah. A total of 75 billion 
yen is provided in the 5-year plan for 
the Kobe-Nagoya section. If recom- 
mendations of the Road Bureau of the 
Ministry of Construction are accepted, 
10 billion yen will be made available 
under the program for the Nagoya- 
Tokyo segment. If construction work 
on this portion of the expressway is 
actually started in the 5-year period, 
more than 10 billion yen would be re- 
quired, necessitating an adjustment in 
the program. 

Roughly 10 percent of the right of 
way has been acquired between Kobe 
and Nagoya. It is hoped that the major 
portion of this phase of the work will 
be completed before the end@-of 1958. 


Japan Applies for 
IBRD Loan 


Japan has applied to the OND 


Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) for a-36-billion yen loan 
to assist in financing the Kobe-Nagoya 
Expressway, which is to cost 92.1 billion 





yen. The remainder of the funds will be 
secured from the national Government 
on a loan basis—34.5 billion yen, Japan 
Highway Public Corp. bonds—15.6 bil- 
lion yen—and Government subsidy—6 
billion yen. 

Following an IBRD survey mission 
visit to Japan in January 1958, several 
recommendations were submitted to the 
Japanese Government, which, if ac- 
cepted by Japan, should lead to favor- 
able action on the loan application. 


- IBRD noted that the Japanese engineers 


had not had much experience on ex- 
pressway construction and, thus, advised 
that assistance be obtained from for- 
eign engineers, primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping costs down. 

IBRD suggested some changes in 
design, such as steeper grades and 
sharper turns to reduce the length of 
tunnels required, and that construction 
be in stages, with completion of 2 of 
the 4 lanes first so that the express- 
way could be used before all construc- 
tion is completed. A German consultant 
recommended by IBRD is expected in 
Japan soon. 


Nagoya-Tokyo Expresswa 
Routing To Be Balorished 

No decisions have been reached on 
the routing of the expressway between 
Nagoya and Tokyo and debate is con- 
tinuing on wether it should follow the 
coast line or be constructed through the 
mountainous region north of Mt. Fuji. 
Construction will not begin on this por- 
tion until the Kobe-Nagoya section has 
been completed. A decision must be 
reached within the next year or two 
in order to acquire the right of way; 
otherwise construction will be delayed. 

Some private toll highway construc- 
tion also has been proposed; however, 
this is a negligible portion of the total 
and covers mainly sightseeing and re- 
creational interests rather than trans- 
portation requirements. One important 
private project, which may have a 
significant bearing on the Government 
program, is the Tokyo Turnpike to 
extend from Shibuya, Tokyo, to Eno- 
shima, west of Kamakura. 

This turnpike would follow a reason- 
ably direct routing between the two 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Panama Canal Bridge Work “— 
Bring Flurry of Local Business 


Construction of the $20 million high-level bridge across the Panama 
Canal at Balboa, for which final designs and specifications are now in 
preparation, will bring a tremendous boost to Panama’s economy wholly 
aside from the long-range benefits which will accrue by its opening, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Panama Canal Co. 

These benefits will come from the employment of local labor in 
the actual construction, purchase of a vast amount of materials required, 
personnel and other services, and by development of new skills among 
those participating in the construction project. 


Peak Employment in 18 Months 


Peak employment is expected to com- 


mence in about 18 months and continue 
for a period of some 2 years during 
which time construction of the sub- 
structure, highway connections, and 
erection of steel superstructure will 
be underway. During this period sev- 
eral hundred employees will be en- 
gaged directly on the project, aside 
from the indirect work which will be 
generated, such as required by the 
suppliers of local materials, services, 
and equipment. 

Construction of the bridge across the 
Canal is one of the commitments in 
the 1955 Treaty and is one of the last 
requiring legislative action by the 
United States Congress for implemen- 
tation. 


The type of bridge to be built has 
already been selected, It will be a 3- 
span bridge with an overall length of 
slightly over 2 miles from the ends 
of the highway approaches on the east 
and west side. The main span cross- 
ing the Canal channel will be 1,000 feet 
long and will have a clearance of 201 
feet above the Canal at high tide. 


Two Outlets From East Approach 


The new bridge will connect with 
Thatcher Highway on the west side 
not far from the present Thatcher 
Ferry. The east side approach will 
provide vehicular outlets directly to 
the Canal Zone and Panama City street 
systems at the limits. The long east 
approach will be built on a sloping 
curve from near Thatcher Ferry, and 
crossing the arm of Panama Bay which 
separates Panama City and Fort Ama- 
dor. 


Although the main work is still 
ahead, much preliminary work already 
has been accomplished by Canal forces 
and by the design contractor—Sverdrup 
& Parcel, St. Louis, Mo.—who also pre- 
pared the preliminary plans which have 
been approved. Most of the local work 


has been in core drilling and survey® 


work for the bridge and its approaches. 

Approximately $40,000 has already 
been spent for drilling operations to 
determine subsurface conditions. Piers 
and substructures will be a major part 
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of the bridge construction, and the 
total cost of labor and materials for 
this ‘phase will be an estimated $5 
million to $6 million. Substantially less 
than half of the total cost of $20 million 
will go for the purchase of steel. 


Superstructure Erection Begins in '60 


Construction and erection of the 
superstructure is expected to begin 
about November 1960, after all piers 
are completed, and will require about 
2 years for completion. Total contract 
price for the superstructure is expected 
to be in the range of $14 million to 
$15 million, which includes cost of steel. 

Except for, bridge specialists, not 
available locally, most of the erecting 
crews will be i Panama, The mini- 
mum wage to be paid on all phases of 
the bridge project will be $1 an hour. 
Local purchases and use of local labor 
by the contractor will effect substantial 
Savings in such areas as shipping costs 
for materials, mobilization and de- 
mobilization charges for outside labor, 
and the transportation and housing of 
workers employed away from the 
Isthmus. 

The bridge project will be divided 
into three separate’ jobs in order to 
give the smaller local contractors an 
opportunity to compete in the several 
phases of work. One of these will be 
the bridge approaches, involving fill, 
pile driving, drainage structures and 
paving, all of which are suitable for 
either general or subcontract work. The 
other two will require highly specialized 
organizations, one for the difficult sub- 
structure work; the other for specialized 
steel superstructure fabrication and 
erection. 


Many Local Subcontracts Possible 


Prime contractors probably will use 
many smaller subcontracts or local 
purchases to the extent possible to be 
supplied by Panama. Typical of these 
are: Lighting for roadway, navigation, 
and aviation purposes—likely to be a 
subcontract at a cost of about $200,000 
for the project; lumber supply for 
massive pier forms; miscellaneous hard- 
ware, cables, rope, wire, special paints, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Iranian Railways To 
Dieselize Equipment 


Dieselization of the Iranian State 
Railways (ISR) is expected to be com- 
pleted soon, All passenger services—9 
trains daily from Tehran to Meshed, 
Tabriz Bandar Shah, and Khor ramshahr 
—are being operated with diesel equip- 
ment and all freight trains have been 
dieselized except those operated be. 
tween Polisafid (just beyond Elborz di- 
vide on the Caspian side) and Bandar 
Shah. 

Dieselization has been made possible 
by delivery of 113 American diese] Jo. 
comotives under 2 Export-Import Bank 
loans, Six more are scheduled to be de- 
livered in Iran shortly. 


ISR will soon inaugurate refrigerator 
express-car service between Tehran and 
Khorramshahr. These cars will be at- 
tached to regular passenger trains and 
will provide 24-hour delivery of perish- 
ables between these 2 terminals. This 
service will be extended later to other 
cities as well. Delivery of 15 Linke. 
Hoffman (German) 2-axle, 25-ton ca- 


pacity, ice-cooled refrigerator cars with: 


ventilated fan will make this new sery- 
ice possible. 

ISR is the first railroad in the Middle 
East to dieselize its operations com- 
pletely. Since 1953-54, when ISR’s un- 
healthy state required a $1 million U. §. 
loan, the railroad’s earnings have im- 
proved tremendously, permitting it to 
invest an estimated $40 million in capi- 
tal improvements out of earnings alone. 

Excluding supplier’s credits, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the Plan Organi- 
zation have financed an additional $122 
million in various improvements, These 
improvements have enabled ISR to pro- 
vide expanded freight and passenger 
services resulting from a rising level 
of internal economic activities.—U, S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 


Surcharge Put on U. S. 
Cargo to Peruvian Port 


A surcharge of $2 a ton on all cargo 
shipped from U. S. ports to the Port 
of Callao, Peru, is now being applied 
by the Atlantic and Gulf/West Coast 
of South America and the Pacific/West 
Coast of South America shipping con- 
ferences. The European/South Pacific 
and Magellan shipping conference had 
suspended the imposition of this sur- 
charge for 1 month, but it became effec- 
tive again on July 1. 

Application of the surcharge by the 
shipping conferences is the result of 
unnecessary and costly restrictions in 
discharging cargo in the Port of Callao, 
delays in starting unloading operations, 
insistence on the employment of more 
dock workers than are needed for each 
task, and insufficient berthing space— 
U. S. Embassy, Lima, 
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Japanese Government... 
(Continued from page 23) 
terminal points, passing north and west 
of Yokohama and would be about 50 
kilometers in length and would cost 
about 13.5 billion yen. The private com- 


| pany has filed an application with the 








Ministry of Transportation and with the 
Ministry of Construction for approval 
of this proposed 4-lane toll highway, 
put no decision has been reached. 
Action is expected to be taken by the 
Government on this project well in 
advance of any decision on the routing 
of the Nagoya-Tokyo Expressway. A 
subsequent decision on the routing of 
the expressway will have to take into 
consideration the routing of the new 
turnpike, if it is approved. Right of 


| way in Japan normally costs 10 to 20 


percent of the total cost of a project. 
Right of way for the Tokyo Turnpike, 
however, is expected to cost about 30 
percent because of the high land values 
in the area through which it will pass. 


Program Subject to Approval 
By New Minister 


The new highwey program first re- 
quires approval of the new Minister of 
Construction, who must then reach 
agreement on the program with the 
Minister of Finance after which the two 
ministries jointly submit it to the 
Cabinet. 

Inasmuch as this is a 5-year plan 
calling for successive increases in funds 
required each year, ability to carry it 
out on the scale contemplated would 
depend to a large extend on the level 
of economic activity in Japan. If Gov- 
ernment revenues should decline, it 
would be difficult to appropriate suc- 
cessively larger amounts from year to 
year for highway improvements, 

While it is not possible to predict 
that the program will be adopted and 
implemented as prepared, in view of the 
great emphasis placed by the Kishi 
Administration on the improvement of 
Japan’s highway system, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a program of substantial 
proportions will be carried through.— 
U. S. Embassy, Tokyo. 





Vehicular Tunnel and New 
Highway Opened in Havana 


The vehicular tunnel under Cuba's 
Havana Bay was formally opened on 
A 3-mile stretch of Via Monumental, 
the 6-lane highway connecting the east 
entrance of the tunnel to the Havana- 
Matanzas highway, also was inaugu- 
rated. 

Built at a cost of 35 million pesos, 
the tunnel is designed to open the area 
mm the eastern side of the port for 
urbanization. A number of real estate 
developments already are under way.— 
U.S. Embassy, Havana. 


July 21, 1958 





U.S. Firms To Dredge 


Suez Canal 


Three U. S. companies, Stand- 
ard Dredging Corp., Atlantic Gulf 
& Pacific Co., and Hawaiian Con- 
struction & Dredging Co., have 
been awarded an $18-million con- 
tract for widening and deepening 
the Suez Canal. 

The first stage of deepening is 
planned for 37 feet and the sec- 
ond to reach 40 feet. 

This work is expected to be 
completed in 2 years.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Cairo. 











Colombian and Brazilian 
Airlines Sign Agreement 


The Colombian airline, Rutas Aereas 
de Colombia, Ltda. (RAS), has con- 
cluded an agreement with REAL Aero- 
vias of Sao Paulo whereby REAL will 
act as general agent in Brazil for the 
Colombian airline, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Executive Secre- 
tary General of RAS. 

REAL will serve Bogota as the first 
foreign stop of its contemplated Sao 
Paulo—Tokyo route. It now intends to 
serve Tokyo via Rio de Janeiro, Bogota, 
Mexico City, Los Angeles, Honolulu, and 
Wake Island. 

RAS expects to initiate in July the 
first of its experimental] flights between 
Bogota and Sao Paulo via Manaus and 
Rio de Janeiro. Planned initial fre- 
quency of scheduled service over this 
route is 2 flights a week. Under the 
agreement, no interchange of equipment 
or crews is contemplated because RAS 
will use DC 4-13’s while REAL has an- 
nounced that it will use Super Constel- 
lations only. However, in all probability, 


consolidated timetables will be em-> 


ployed and operational costs and profits 
shared.—U. S. Consulate General, Sao 
Paulo. 


Indian Airline Joins [ATA 


Indian Airlines Corp., New Delhi, has 
been admitted to active membership in 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
the Director General of IATA. 

The company operates an extensive 
network of domestic services in India 
and provides international connections 
to Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Nepal, 
and East and West Pakistan. Its admis- 
sion brings to 85 the number of air- 
lines in the world airlines organization, 
of which 77 are active and 8 are asso- 
ciate members. 

Indian Airlines Corp. will be associated 
with the Air India International as 
hosts to the 14th annual general meet- 
ing of IATA to be held at New Delhi 
from October 27 to 31. 





Rail Link Set Between 
Germany and Denmark 


Transport Ministers of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Denmark 
signed a protocol at Copenhagen or 
March 24 concerning construction of 
the so-called bird-flight-line. 

Final agreements between the’ two 
countries on this highway, rail, and fer- 
ry connection via Hamburg-Luebeck- 
Fehmarn-Lolland were signed at Bonn 
on June 13. 

The bird-flight line will replace the 
present highway, rail, and ferry connec- 
tion via Grossenbrode-Gedser. Ferry 
terminal points of the new route will be 
at Puttgarden (Fehmarn) and Radby- 
havn (Lolland), which means_ that 
Grossenbrode must be connected with 
Puttgarden and Nykobing with Badby- 
havn. The Fehmarn Sound, between 
Geossenbrode and the island of Feh- 
marn, will be crossed by a bridge of 
about 1 kilometer in length. New con- 
struction work on the German side in- 
cludes the Fehmarn Sound bridge, the 
railway and highway on the island of 
Fehmarn, and the harbor installations 
at Puttgarden. On the Danish side, sep- 
arate rail and highway bridges over the 
Guldbron Sound, and railway, highway, 
and harbor installations at Radbyhavn 
on the island of Lolland will be con- 
structed. 

Ferry service between Puttgarden 
and Radbyhavn—19 kilometer, distance 
—will be operated by the ferries which 
are presently used in service between 
Grossenbrode and Gedser—69 kilometer 
distance. 

The German financial share in the 
project is estimated to amount to about 
125 million marks plus costs for im- 
provement of the highway Grossenbro- 
de-Heiligenhafen-Luebeck which has 
been under construction for several 
years and in which the Federal Govern- 
ment and Land _ Schleswig-Holstein 
have invested substantial funds (1 Ger- 
man mark =US$0.238). 

Denmark will participate in the proj- 
ect to the extent of the equivalent of 
about 50 millicn German marks. The 
agreement between the two. govern- 
ments has been supplemented by a tariff 
agreement between the two railway ad- 
ministrations, also signed in Bonn on 
March 24. 

It provides that the ferry rates and 
fares on the new, shorter route will be 
the same as the present charges on the 
Grossenbrode-Gedser route until amor- 
tization has been completed. The fares 
are expected to be reduced in about 20 
years—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 





The 1958 Brazil nut crop is unoffi- 
cially forecast at 37,000 short tons, in- 
shell, or about 5,000 tons less than the 
harvest of 42,000 tons last year, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Large Power Expansion Programs 
Are Developed by Five Countries 


Electric-power supply is being vastly expanded in Brazil, Finland, 


Mexico, Nigeria, and Scotland. 


Construction of hydroelectric projects is well under way in some of 
the countries. In others, building of the plants will begin soon. 


Brazil 


The electrification plan of Brazil's 
State of Goias, envisages construction of 
2 hydroelectric plants—the Cachoeira 
Dourada plant on the Paranaiba River 
in southern Goias, and the Tocantins 
plant on the Tocantins River in the 
northern part of the state. 

This plan is under jurisdiction of Cen- 
trais Eletricas de Goias S. A., a state- 
controlled enterprise organized with an 
initial capital of 1 billion cruzeiros, or 
US$55 million, 

The Cachoeira Dourada plant is al- 
ready under construction and when fin- 
ished will have 12 generators of 36,000 
kilovolt-amperes each. Construction is 
divided into 3 stages. The first stage, 
consisting of 2 generators, is expected 
*to be completed in December. Transmis- 
sion lines at 220 kilovolts potential, now 
being built, will carry power to Goiania. 
Later on, the lines are to be extended 
to Brasilia, probably under the same po- 
tential. Eventually, it is planned to tie 
in the Goias with the Minas Gerais and 
Sao Paulo systems through the Peixoto’s 
power system. 

The Tocantins plant is still under 
study. Its hydroelectric potential is 
800,000 kilowatts. 


Finland 


The Pirttikoski (Pirtti Rapids) hydro- 
electric power project of Kemijoki Oy, 
on the Kemi River in northern Finland, 
is now under construction. This plant 
is being financed by an Export-Import 
Bank loan of 3.5 billion Finnish marks, 
or US$11 million. 


Pirttikoski is 1 of 9 hydroelectric 
projects either under construction or 
contemplated on the Kemijoki (Kemi 
River) between its mouth and Kemi- 
jarvi (Lake Kemi). 

Of the 9, 2 projects, Isohaara, near- 
est the mouth of the river, and Peta- 
jaskoski, some 85 kilometers up the 
river close to Rovaniemi, are in opera- 
tion. Isohaara belongs to the privately 
owned power company, Pohjolan Voima 
Oy, and has been in operation for some 
time; Petajaskoski is owned by Kemi- 
joki and has just been completed. 

Two other projects, Valajaskoski, be- 
tween Petajaskoski and Rovaniemi, and 
Pirttikoski, east of Rovaniemi, are un- 
der construction by Kemijoki Oy. 

Installed generating capacity of the 
Pirttikoski plant will be 110,000 and the 
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Petajaskoski plant, 150,000 kilowatts. 
Pirttikoski is scheduled for completion 
by the end of 1959. Petajaskoski has 
two 50,000-kilowatt generators in oper- 
ation and is built to accommodate a 
third generator after regulation of the 
water supply. 

A fifth project, at Juukoski, northeast 
of Pirttikoski and south of Lake Kemi, 
is to be started by Kemijoki Oy in Sep- 
tember or October. There is now a tem- 
porary bridge at the site. 

There are no immediate plans for the 
other 4 prospective sites, Taivalkoski, 
Ossauskoski, Sierila, and Vanttauskoski, 


and their development will depend on 
availability of funds. . 


Mexico 


A large program of power expansion 
has been launched in Mexico by Com- 
pania Electrica Mexicana del Norte 
(CEMN), a subsidiary of American & 
Foreign Power Co., which serves Chi- 
huahua city and other communities in 
the State of Chihuahua. 

Designed to meet demands of its con- 
sumers, the project calls for construc- 
tion of two 33,000-kilowatt steam plants 
at Torreon. The first plant was sched- 
uled for completion by July 15; the sec- 
ond by January 31, 1959. 


Also planned are two 50,000-kilowatt 
steam plants at Camargo, one to be 
completed in 1960, and another in 1962, 

If Aceros de Chihuahua, a steel-roll- 
ing mill at Chihuahua and one of 
CEMN’s largest consumers, purchases 
power from CEMN for an electric fur- 
nace it now is considering, an additional 
load of 4,000 kilowatts will be placed 
on the utility’s system. 


Nigeria 


The Electricity Co. of Nigeria (ECN), 
is embarking on an expansion program 
to provide several more cities in Nigeria 
with electricity. The Board of Directors 
of the Co. has voted to use some £400,- 
000 or US$1.1 million, from a source 
previously earmarked for a depreciation 
fund to extend transmission lines to 
4 different cities, Ilorin in the north; 


.Ogbomosho in the west; Unuahia in the 


east; and Kumba in the British Camer- 
oun. Kumba and Unuahia each have 
a population of less than 20,000, accord- 
ing to the 1952-53 census, Ogbomosho 





Thailand Dam Contra 
Awarded U.S. Firms 


The contract to build the Yarn. 
hee Dam has been awarded to 
Brown & Root Co. and Utah Con- 
struction Co. on the basis of their 
$22.9-million bid. 

The bid does not include the 
cost of cement, timber, steel re- 
inforcing bars, and electrical gen- 
erating equipment which will be 
supplied by the Thai Government, 

Target date for completion of 
the dam is reported as 1961-62. 
—U. S. Embassy, Bangkok. 











has at least 140,000 people, and Morin 
has more than 40,000. 

Also, it has been announced that ECN 
will start operations on a pilot plan for 
provision of cheap ‘flat rate” electric 
service to villages too small to warrant 
transmission by high tension lines with 
its attendant heavy capital expenditure: 

The plan involves establishment of 
small generators in each of the 4 vyil- 
lages selected for experiment. These gen- 
erators will then be operated by 1 or 2 
trained men from the villages from 6:30 
p.m. until midnight, and consumers wil] 
be provided with easily installed and 
manufactured wiring devices suitable 
for 2 lights and 1 wall outlet at a rental 
of 2 shillings or US$0.28 a month. Total 
costs for each village for installation of 
plant are about £3,700 (US$10,000), 

In addition to these developments, an 
oil producer in Nigeria has announced 
that ECN is a potential consumer for 
the natural gas production from oil ex- 
ploration operations in the Niger Delta. 
This was confirmed by an ECN official 
who stated that in place of a proposed 
generating plant near Port Harcourt, 
which was to have been powered by 
coal, a plant is to be erected to house 
two 10-megawatt generators which will 
be fueled with natural gas. 


Scotland 


Five dams and four generating plants 
will be built with a total installed gene- 
rating capacity of 102,000 kilowatts, 

Estimated to cost £14,250,000 or 


US$#$40 million, the project will covera | 


drainage area of 350 square miles and 
utilize waters of Loch Monar, Loch 
Beannacharan, Farrar River, Beauly 
River and their tributaries. ; 

Loch Monar will be enlarged to form 
a reservoir by the building of a dam 
about 1 mile downstream from the Loch 
and a subsidiary dam to the west of the 
main dam. Water will be led by a tum 
nel from this reservoir to a generating 
station near ‘Deanie at the western end 
of Loch Beannacharan. 

Water from streams on the north 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FTRANSPORTATION! 


| NOTES 


E na 


Haifa will become a port of call for 
cargo ships of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line on their way to Austraiia, accord- 
ing to the local press. A Hamburg- 
Amerika ship was scheduled to make 
its first call at Haifa on July 12 to pick 
up cargo. 

The new monthly service of the Ger- 
man line is expected to facilitate the 
.xport of Israel products to Australia. 
Its route will be from Hamburg via the 
Suez Canal to Australia. The second 
ship of this line is expected in Haifa on 
August 22. This service of the German 
jine will inaugurate for the first time 
regular sailings from Israel to the Far 
East.—U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


ANUIUH NINA 


Japan Air Lines will add another DC- 
{C flight to the current San Francisco- 
Honolulu-Tokyo route on its trans-Pa- 
cific schedule begifining August 1, bring- 
ing the total of flights to 5 each week. 

These flights will depart San Francis- 
co International Airport every day at 
3 p.m. except Tuesday and Friday, ar- 
rive at Honolulu at 8 p.m., then fly di- 
rectly to Tokyo, arriving at 8:15 the 
next morning. 

Every day except Monday and Thurs- 
day return flights will depart Tokyo at 
10 p.m. and arrive at San Francisco the 
following calendar day at 6:30 a.m. 

The first commercial airport at Aale- 
sund, Norway, was officially opened for 
traffic on June 7. 

This growing industrial center on the 
west coast of Norway was formerly ac- 
cessible only by means of water trans- 
portation, the nearest railroad being lo- 
cated at Aandalsnes. 

Braathen’s SAFE will operate DC-4 
Skymasters on the Trondheim-Oslo-Aal- 
esund flights, and Herons on the Staven- 
ger-Bergen-Aalesund-Trondheim flights. 

The new airfield which has a 5,250- 
foot runway.—U,. S. Embassy, Olso. 





A credit of 13,650,000 guilders to con- 
struct a wharf at the Port of Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, has been requested 
of the municipal council by the Port's 
tity government (1 guilder=approxi- 
mately US$0.263). 

The wharf, 742 meters in length, will 
be built along part of 1 of 8 piers 
stretching into the Waalhaven dock ba- 
sin. The other part of the same pier 
has already been completed and is used 
for handling of general cargo. Request 
for construction of this additional fa- 
tility has been made because the city 
government is convinced there will be 
a further increase in demand for gen- 
eral cargo dock facilities.—U. S. Consu- 
late General, Rotterdam. 
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Nigeria Expands Port Facilities 


A £4 million expansion project for Port Harcourt, Nigeria’s second 
largest port, calls for extension of the wharf 1,550 feet, which will 
double its present docking capacity by providing facilities for 8 vessels 


(1 West African pound=US$2.80). 


Scheduled for completion by June 


1960, the project includes 3 one-story 350’ x 150’ transit sheds, a 400’ x 
150’ warehouse, office buildings, stores, concrete roads, and railway 


track. 


Port Handles Capacity Traffic 


Port Harcourt is the chief port of 
entry and exit for the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria, supplies the eastern half of 
the Northern Region with much of its 
goods, and ships a considerable quantity 
of groundnuts, cotton, tin, and colum- 
bite from the North. It also handles a 
considerable amount of imports for the 
Lake Chad area of French Equatorial 
Africa. 

In 1957, 514 ships with a net registered 
tonnage of almost 1.1 million tons en- 
tered Port Harcourt. About 502,000 
tons of cargo were discharged, .and 
607,000 tons were loaded during the 
year. 


Cargo handled in the past 3 years has 
increased from about 236,000 dead- 
weight tons as of March 31, 1955, to 
331,000 tons as of March 31, 1957, an 
increase of more than 40 percent. This 
increase has made it mandatory to ex- 
pand the number of berths as is pres- 
ently being done. In order to cope 
with this sharp tonnage increase, the 
Ports Authority has concentrated on 
increasing its efficiency in cargo han- 
dling. More cargo is being handled 
mechanically and the number of men 
assigned to each work-gang foreman 
has been reduced from 20 to 12, with 
an overall increase in efficiency. 

According to the Nigerian Ports Au- 
thority representative, Port Harcourt, 
is now handling about 32,000 tons of 
imports a month, half of which is moved 
by railway and half by truck. Officials 
estimate Port Harcourt could handle 
nearly twice this amount of imports a 
month if the railways could provide 
enough freight cars to move the goods 
away rapidly. 


~Railway Short of Rolling Stock 


Warehousing facilities are at a mini- 
mum, and imports must be moved out 
as soon as possible. It is hoped the de- 
velopment program of the Railway Cor- 
poration—285 new coaches and cars 
have been received, about 800 more are 
on order, and 18 diesel locomotives of 
1,300 hp. are on order from the United 
States—will alleviate the chronic short- 
age of rolling stock. Extension of the 
railway to Maiduguri and opening of 
new areas for growing cotton and 
groundnuts, however, undoubtedly will 
create a new shortage. 

Port Harcourt now handles consider- 
able export traffic from the Northern 





Region, primarily because freight rates 
from Zaria to Port Harcourt are about 
£2 a ton cheaper than from Zaria to 
Lagos-Apapa. Completion of the rail- 
way to Maiduguri is expected to in- 
crease this traffic. 

Railway freight losses and damage 
are extremely high, and the railway 
assumes no obligation in many cases. 
On the other hand, highway conditions 
are very bad between Port Harcourt 
and ‘Owerri via Aba, making # im- 
possible to move more traffic by truck. 
Last year’s rains washed out the road 
to Aba, closing it for 7 weeks, and 
caused a pile-up of cargo in Port Har- 
court which precluded discharge of 
more cargo and resulted in a pile-up of 
shipping in the harbor. A smaller scale 
replica of this situation is expected 
during this year’s rainy season.—-U. S. 
Consulate General, Lagos. 





Panama Canal... 


(Continued from page 24) 


pipe for: drainage structures, and other 
similar items; and fabrication of hand- 
rail and other small special parts and 
fittings. 

The only areas in which bridge funds 
apparently will not directly benefit 
Panama’s economy will be: Design work 
being done by a world famous bridge 
engineering firm which is now about 
25 percent complete; purchase of rolled- 
steel shapes, available only in big steel 
milis; certain specialized and experi- 
enced Jabor required for subaqueous 
cofferdam work and equally specialized 
bridge erection; and purchase of ma- 
terial and equipment which cannot be 
obtained locally, or which does not meet 
American Standard Testing Materials 
specifications. 

These four items will amount to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the entire 
cost of the bridge. 


Tentative completion of specifications 
and advertising dates, according to the 
Office of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, have been set forth as follows: 
Bridge structure, July 1, 1959; bridge 
superstructure, November 1, 1959; and 
highway approaches, February 1, 1960. 
—U,. S. Embassy, Panama. 





India’s 1957-58 cotton crop is now es- 
timated at 4,250,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross), the second largest crop since 
partition from Pakistan in 1947, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Osaka International Trade Fair 
Sets Records in All Categories 


The International Trade Fair held in Osaka, April 12-27, topped 
all previous records for size, attendance, and sales compared with 


previous fairs held in Osaka. 


Attendance was reported at 1,225,000, about twice the number 
anticipated, and fully 3 times that of the 1956 fair. 


Contracts Total $25 Million 

In size alone the fair was double 
that of previous fairs and had a total 
of 3,100 booths as against 1,600 in 
1956. Contracts signed reportedly 
amounted to about $25 million, or 5 
times the amount for the previous 
fair. 

Sharp criticisms of previous fairs were 
apparently taken to heart and displays 
this year were generally attractive, 
many attendants spoke good English 
and were well versed in the products 
on display. The organization and layout 
of the fair itself was vastly improved 
as were restaurant and other service 
facilities. 

Although much improvement has been 
made, many observers indicate that fur- 
ther improvement is necessary to re- 
fashion the fair from an exposition of 
primarily public attendances to one 
where businessmen show and sell their 
wares to other businessmen as in the 
large European trade fairs. 

From the standpoint of the foreign 
buyer’s immediate business interest, the 
fair was only moderately successful. It 
did succeed, however, in impressing 
upon them the fact that Japan is now 
producing more and better goods of all 
kinds. 

Many exhibitors report that they do 
not look upon the fair merely as a 
place to sell but see it as a large 
showroom where buyers can make com- 
parisons and contacts for future trans- 
actions, Some feel that the advertising 
value alone justifies participation even 
though actual sales are comparatively 
small. 


One leading Japanese importer stated . 


that ordinarily he could not show foreign 
manufactured machinery to potential 
customers because the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry (MITI) 
would not grant import licenses for 
goods to be used for sample or display. 
However, for exhibit during the fair 
the goods may be imported under bond, 
which is a great advantage to local 
representatives of firms as it is much 
more effective to sell from an actual 
model overseas than from written de- 
scriptions. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that fully 90 percent of 
the foreign machinery shown at the fair 
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had been sold to Japanese buyers for 
approximately $3 million the first 2 
days. 


Machinery Potential in Japan 


An American technician accompany- 
ing an automatic tractor display, which 
was a part of the U. S. Government 
exhibit, was astounded by the interest 
shown in the tractor by Japanese busi- 
nessmen, He indicated that his company 
had no idea that Japan presented a 
potential market and that as a result 
of this showing the company is serious- 
ly considering marketing its machine 
in Japan. 

Commercial buyers attending the fair 
numbered 138,384 and came from Japan, 
the United States, Nationalist China, 
India, Australia, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, communist China, Burma, 
Peru, and Russia. 


The number of commercial exhibitors 
classified by country of origin was as 
follows: United States 158, West Ger- 
many 154, Switzerland 95, England 50, 
France 12, Okinawa 11, Italy 8, Den- 
mark 8, Austria 6, Netherlands 3, Aus- 
tralia 2, Belgium 2, East Germany 2, 
Hong Kong 1, communist China 15. In 
addition, there were 265 Japanese ex- 
hibitors representing foreign principals. 

The United States, Russia, West Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia had national 
pavilions at the fair while others such 
as communist China, Canada, Cuba, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Italy, Rumania, 
Australia, Laos, and Israel, maintained 
display booths. 


Machinery, Tools Get Big Display 


The largest amount of space was 
devoted to the display of machinery 
and machine tools, both domestic and 
imported comprising a total of 1,579 
booths or about 64 percent of the total 
exhibit space. The most popular com- 
mercial pavilion was Hall No. 1, which 
housed displays of automatic machinery 
from abroad, primarily from the United 
States, West Germany, and Switzerland. 
Sales of machinery accounted for about 
98 percent of the import contracts con- 
cluded during the fair. Sundries and 
textiles accounted for about 87 percent 
of all export contracts reported. 

Although the huge crowds which at- 


Variety of U. S. Goods 
Shown at Algiers Fair 


A wide range of U. S. products, from 


road graders to toys, were displayed at 
the 17th Algiers Trade Fair which took 
place from April 25-May 11. 

U. S. participation was limited be. 
cause of the shortage of dollar exchange 
available to exhibitors even though the 
authorized $100,000 was double the 
amount allocated at the 1956 fair, ‘Pri. 
ority was given to exhibits of industria} 
machinery, agricultural equipment, and 
office machines. Numerous displays 
were on hand of U. S. goods made by 
foreign subsidiaries or under licensing 
agreements in Europe and thus not sub- 
ject to the shortage of dollar exchange, 

A consistent and heavy demand exists 
for American agricultural machinery, 
capital equipment, and consumer goods, 
evidenced by the repeated statements of 
exhibitors that they could sell a much 
larger quantity of American products 
if they were permitted to import them. 
This, of course, is not possible unless 
the current dollar shortage can be alle- 
viated. 

The fair was generally successful and 
a broad range of goods was displayed. 
Sales, according to exhibitors, were sat- 
isfactory and the total attendance was 
300,000 according to the fair committee. 

Italy was the only nation having its 
own pavilion but products of the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Denmark, Spain, Neth- 
erlands, Rumania, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland were represented by private 
exhibits. The Italian pavilion displayed 
a wide range of products including ce- 
ramics, glassware, and wines. 

The date of the next Algiers fair has 
not yet been announced.—U. S. Consu- 
late General, Algiers. 





tended the fair contributed to its over- 
all success, numerous buyers reported 
that the crowds hindered commercial 
activity. Some complaints were also re- 
ceived from buyers who found that 
many displays were for prestige rather 
than business purposes and in these in- 
stances booth attendants lacked knowl 
edge of the products. 

In summary, many buyers did not 
regard the fair highly from the point 
of view of doing spot business but felt 
that the 1958 Fair was an immeasura- 
ble improvement over the 1956 Fair. 
All anticipated that additional trade 
would result. . 

The next Osaka International Trade 
Fair is scheduled for 16 days in early 
April 1960. The Tokyo International 
Trade Fair will be held May 5-22, 1959. 
—U. S. Consulate General, K 
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GATT Negotiations ... 
(Continued from page 2) 
jncreased duties on part of the leather 
and electric lamp items New Zealand 
agreed to eliminate the present duty 
and to bind free the rates on patent 
leather and on certain leathers which 
have been reclassified in the New Zea- 
jJand tariff schedule. New Zealand also 


agreed to a moderate reduction in the 
duty on discharge and fluorescent tubes 
and photographic flash bulbs and to a 
small reduction in the rate on field 
glasses. New Zealand has already pub- 
lished its tariff changes. 

Austria negotiated with the United 
States and other contracting parties 
the withdrawal of concessions initially 
negotiated either with the United 
States, or jointly with the United 
States and another country, on white 
oils and transformer oils, certain*refrig- 
erating machinery, and aromatic es- 
sences not containing alcohol or ether. 
As compensation, Austria agreed to 
reduce and bind against increase the 
rates of duty on bookkeeping and cal- 
culating machines, electric typewriters, 
and records and rolls for phonographs. 

Finland’s negotiations with the 
United States involved the withdrawal 
of concessions initially granted to the 
United States on soya beans, lard and 
assembled switchboards, and the modi- 
fication of concessions initially granted 
eto the United States on fresh apples 
and on stockings, socks, and gloves of 
artificial silk. As compensation for the 
withdrawals and modifications, Finland 
agreed to reduce and to bind against 
increase the rates of duty on fresh 
oranges, certain dried fruits, spark 
plugs, and discharge tubes for purposes 
other than lighting. 

The Netherlands and Surinam nego- 
tiated with the United States the modi- 
fication of concessions in the Surinam 
tariff initially negotiated with the 
United States on men’s and women’s 
clothing, paper bags, and mining ma- 
chinery. In compensation, Surinam and 
the Netherlands agreed to reductions in 
the Surinam duty on cereal flours, and 
bulk detergents for industrial use, and 
in addition agreed to bind existing 
tates of duty on medicaments, deter- 
gents for retail sale, disinfectants and 
insecticides, certain refrigerating equip- 
ment, and special-purpose motor 
vehicles, 

Further information may be cbtained 
from the Department of Commerce or 
any of its Field Offices. 





Brazil nut exports in January-March 
1958 consisted of 498 short tons of in- 
shell nuts and 590 tons shelled, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. Com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1957, 
m-shell exports were down about 55 
percent, but shelled shipments were 
larger by about 24 percent. 
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World Trade... 


(Continued from page 19) 


porters, Agents, and Exporters—Hon- 
duras. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Lebanon. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers— Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iraq. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and 
Molders of Plastic Products—Pakistan. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 


Component Importers and Dealers— 
France. 


Textile Industry—Syria (United Arab 
Republic). 
Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im- 


porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Pakistan. 





Swiss Foreign .. . 


(Continued from page 4) 
regularly account for over 40 percent 
of the total, was down 10.8 million 
francs from May of last year. Alumi- 
num, machines, and instruments were 


slightly higher this year, but the watch 
industry dropped by 16.4 million francs. 
Watch exports were 7.2 million francs 
better than in April. The textile indus- 
try was off slightly with the greatest 
reduction in the cotton cloth branch. 
Leather-shoe sales amouned to only 41.1 
million francs as compared with a 106.1 
million 12 months previously. The 
chemical industry was down as com- 
pared with May of last year and April 
1958, with the pharmaceutical and ani- 
line dye sectors accounting for the en- 
tire loss. Foodstuffs remained stable 
at approximately the same level. 


Swiss-U. S. Trade Decreases 


The United States ranked 
among Swiss suppliers after Germany, 
Italy, and France, with sales of only 
61.4 million francs as against 101.2 mil- 
lion in May of last year. For most of 
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1957 the United States was the second 
largest supplier of Switzerland. 

The United States retained its posi- 
tion, however, as the second best ex- 
port market after Germany, with pur- 
chases of goods worth 48.4 million 
francs, a decline of 17.5 million. Swiss 
exports to countries outside of Europe 
were 20.8 million francs below last 
year’s level for the like month, thus 
indicating that the greatest part of 
this reduction involves sales to the 
United States. 

The Swiss Government continued its 
energetic efforts to establish a free 
trade area in Europe complementing the 
Common Market. 


Consumer Prices Up, Wholesale Down 


The consumer-price index at the end 
of May stood at 182.2 (August 1939= 
100). This was a jump of 1.5 during 
the month, bringing the index to a full 
4.2 points above the level of May 1957. 
The wholesale-price index was 218.9 
(August 1939=100) as compared with 
218.3 at the end of April and 225.1 a 
year ago. The increase was attributable 
partially to a seasonal rise in the price 
of some foods but also there were higher 
costs for wool, raw silk, and feed grains, 
which outweighed reductions for coffee, 
petroleum, edible oils, cotton, lead, and - 
hides. 

Retail trade remained satisfactory, 
for consumer purchasing power was 
maintained. Sales of automobiles con- 
tinued to be brisk. 


Dollar Transters Stimulated 


The further reduction of interest 
rates in the United States stimulated 
dollar transfers to Switzerland, although 
part of these funds reportedly were 
converted into sterling. 

Mortgages are available again but 
generally at high (for Switzerland) 
interest rates of 4.5 percent while in the 
bond loan market the 4.5 percent inter- 
est rates have disappeared completely. 
The pressure on interest rates were 
expected to continue and new rates at 
4 percent to become general. 


New Tax System Enacted 


Strongly opposed by the Socialists 
and the small communist group as well 
as by the trade unions as the rich man’s 
bill, the referendum on Federal tax 
reform passed by 418,960 to 348,361 
votes with 17.5 cantons out of 22 ac- 
cepting it. After a 10-year period, 
during which 2 long-term reform plans 
were turned down, the voters agreed to 
a compromise. The withholding and 
coupon tax will be permanently em- 
bodied in the Federal Constitution, the 
luxury tax abolished, and the amend- 
ment on the direct income tax, i e. 
the defense tax, as well as the sales tax 
and beer tax will be valid for 6 years. 
About half of the present Federal in- 
come taxpayers are expected to be freed 
from this obligation under the new 
system becoming effective on January 
1, 1959.—U. S. Embassy, Bern. 
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German Timepiece Output Levels Off 


As a consequence of the leveling off of the economic boom in West 
Germany, output of the clock and watch industry recorded an increase 
of only 2.3 as against 5 percent in 1956. 

Total production was valued at $127 million; the increase over 1956 
was attributed principally to general price increases, which began assert- 


ing themselves in 1957. 


Exports, registering an increase approximating production, ac- 
counted for $55 million. As in the previous year, the United States, the 
Federal Republic’s largest customer, accounted for 21 percent of total 
exports or about $11 million, and the European countries for over 50 


percent. 


Imports 25 Percent of Exports 
German imports of clocks and 
watches increased, representing about 
25 percent of its exports, attributed 
mainly to a lowering of custom tariffs. 
The value of production in 1957 
amounted to 548 million marks, an in- 
crease of nearly 26 million marks, or 
5 percent over 1956 (1 mark = US$.238). 
The rise in value is mainly attributable 
to price increases, as the volume of 
production showed but a small gain 
and almost no change in composition. 
Output of clocks and watches in- 
creased from 29.4 million completed 
units in 1956 to 29.5 million in 1957. 
Watch production rose from 7.8 to 7.9 
million units, clocks decreased from 
21.02 to 208 million, and _ technical 
clocks rose from 0.7 to 08 million— 
figures exclude electrical clocks which 
accounted for only 3 percent of total 


production value of all clocks and 
watches. 
Principal watch production centers 


are located in Pforzheim and Schwae- 
bisch Gmuend, while the Black Forest 
area accounts for the major share of 
clock output. West German capacity 
has shown a slight rise, although in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment 
was very moderate in 1957. 


Industry Dependent on Skill 


Efforts are made constantly to ra- 
tionalize and to improve production 
processes, but since this industry de- 
pends largely on skilled and trained 
workers—the labor component aver- 
ages over 65 percent of production 
costs—technological innovations, par- 
ticularly automation, are not applicable 
to this industry to the extent they are 
to other industries. Many plants man- 
ufacture their own specialized machin- 
ery and do not depend entirely, ‘as in 
the early postwar years, on imports of 
Swiss machinery. 

Industry has been able to meet pro- 
duction targets by means of one work 
shift, comprising 45 hours on a 5-day 
week basis. 

Baden-Wuerttemberg accounts for 
about 90 percent of the total labor 
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force in the clock and watch industry; 
this industry depends largely on skilled 
labor, which has been trained over cen- 
turies in this area. 

The total number of workers em- 
ployed in West Germany’s clock and 
watch industry increased by 1.5 percent 
over 1956, to over 36,000, half of whom 
were women. 


43 Percent of Output Exported 

In 1957, as in 1956, approximately 43 
percent of the Federal Republic’s out- 
put of clocks and watches was exported 
to foreign countries. Exports of these 
commodities amounted in 1957 to 232 
million marks, an increase of 2.3 per- 
cent over 1956. Export figures for 1957 
compared with those in 1956, showed an 
increase in watches by 9.7 percent, 
parts by 10.2 percent, and a decline 
in clock exports by 3.3 percent. In 
absolute amounts, exports of watches 
in 1957 amounted to 69 million marks; 
clocks, 126 million marks; and parts, 
37 million marks. 

The United States was Germany’s 
largest buyer of clocks and watches. 
Benelux, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Great Britain were the major 
European customers. Germany exports 
large quantities of clocks and cheaper 
varieties of watches to Switzerland, 
and imports from that country mainly 
expensive‘ varieties of wrist watches. 

Foreign exchange shortages, trade 
restrictions, import controls, and in- 
creasing foreign competition have con- 
tributed to a slowing down of German 
exports of time pieces. 


Imports Up Almost 12 Percent 


West Germany’s imports have risen 
by 11.7 percent in 1957 as compared 
with 1956; imports accounted for al- 
most 25 percent of the country’s total 
value of exports. Imports in 1957 
amounted to 56 million marks; watches 
made up over 24 million of that figure, 
parts accounted for 31 million marks, 
and clocks for only .8 million. 

Switzerland was by far West Ger- 
many’s principal supplier of timepieces 
—principally watches—accounting for 
over 91 percent of total West German 


imports. France and 
small amounts. 

On August 20, 1957, German tariffs 
on imports of timepieces from abroad 
were reduced by 25 percent on an ad 
valorem basis—tariff on watches re. 
duced from 6 to 4 percent, and on clocks 
from 8 to 6 percent. German quotas 
on imports of pocket, stop, and wrist 
watches, and movements, the value of 
which did not exceed 100 marks, were 
discontinued on November 30, 1956. 

Worldwide production of clocks and 
watches increased in 1957 as compared 
with 1956. 


Italy supplied 


Swiss Gompetition Keen 

Switzerland is Germany’s principal 
competitor. German _ production has 
been adjusted over the years to this 
competition by Switzerland. 

VU. S. S. R. in 1957 produced 227 
million units of timepieces of all sorts, 
Only 2 percent were exported, primarily 
to China and to other Asiatic countries, 
but German manufacturers are of the 
opinion that a Soviet export drive 
would have a disturbing effect on Ger- 
man and Swiss production and exports, 
particularly since the quality of Rus- 
sian timepieces is good and West Ger- 
man import tariffs are very low. On 
a normal commercial basis, West Ger- 
man producers are prepared and able 
to meet Soviet competition. Future 
Soviet production, expected to attain 
an output of 60 million units of time- 
pieces by 1960 presents a_ potential 
danger for West European producers. 
The Russians, according to _ local 
sources, are in a position to compete 
in low- and medium-price watches. 
German visitors to the Soviet Union 
indicated that ‘the Russian watch and 
clock factories are well equipped. The 
three largest factories are located in 
Leningrad, Moscow, and Penza. 

Japan Ups Quality Timepieces 

Japan is becoming a large manv- 
facturer of quality type clocks and 
watches, in addition to producing a 
large variety of low-priced pieces. Its 
output is expected to increase rapidly. 
A large part of its production in 1956 
was exported to China, but since the 
Chinese-Japanese trade agreement was 
not extended, Japanese exports to that 
country have decreased. Japan, how- 
ever, has a potential market in China 
for all varieties of timepieces. With the 
recent assistance of the Hamilton 
Watch Co. (USA), Japan is expected to 
increase production and exports and 
thereby become an even stronger com- 
petitor. 

India was one of Germany’s impor- 
tant customers but since July 1957 it 
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has stopped the import of timepieces, 
jmporting only a small amount of 
parts since that time. 

New Zealand, which before 1956 did 
not restrict imports, imposed quotas in 
1957, reducing imports of watches by 
50 percent and clocks by 75 percent on 
the basis of 1956 imports. Argentina, 
formerly a good market, established its 


‘own protected clock and watch indus- 


try about 4 years ago, comprising 3 
small plants—350 workers; it no longer 
imports German timepieces. 

Brazil also erected a small clock and 
watch industry behind a wall of pro- 
tection; the recent increase in Brazil's 
tariffs has made it impossible for West 
Germany to export to this country. Ex- 
ports to Indonesia have been virtually 
arrested because of the internal polit- 
ical and financial situation. France 
imports a large quantity of watch cases 
from Pforzheim, Germany; because of 
French restrictive trade practices, de- 
signed to protect its clock and watch 
industry and to conserve foreign ex- 
change, West Germany has not been 
able to export large quantities of 
finished timepieces to France. 


Ireland Favors British Timepieces 
_Treland, by imposing a high import 
levy on foreign clocks and watches, vir- 
tually prohibits import of timepieces 
from West Germany; however, by 
agreement between Ireland and Eng- 
land, the latter’s exports are favored 
over West Germany's because of a 
lower tariff rate imposed by Ireland 
on English timepieces. England for- 
merly was one of West Germany’s best 
customers, but since World War II, ex- 
ports to England have dropped sub- 
stantially, chiefly because. England has 
built up its own clock and watch in- 
dustry and it seems to be in position 
to compete in some lines of the clock 
and watch production with West Ger- 
many, particularly under the Imperial 
Preference in British Commonwealth 
countries. 


Same Output Level Forecast 


German manufacturers of horological 
goods anticipate in 1958 about the 
same level of production and exports 
as in 1957. In fact, 1958 is expected to 
be the first postwar year for which 
little or no increased production is pre- 
dicted, although currently the West 
German clock and watch industries 
have the labor and the capacity to in- 
crease output markedly. Incoming for- 
eign orders, although still high, began 
showing signs of declining as a conse- 
quence of the abatement in foreign 
demand. . 


Increased competition, both abroad 
and internally, is an important factor 
that will continue to exert influence on 
prices, production, and sales. Imports 
into Germany will continue to rise be- 
Cause of increased trade liberalization 
and to lower import duties. 

Increased labor costs are expected to 
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raise prices of clocks and watches with 
industry probably unable any longer 
to absorb the bulk of the price in- 
crease; productivity has not kept pace 
with increased wages. Raw material 
prices are expected to rise somewhat, 
as a result of general price increases. 
Industry in general seems to be less 
disinclined to accept military orders, 
particularly in view of increased com- 
petition within West Germany from 
both internal and external producers. 


Long-Term Prospects Advantageous 


Although it is difficult to predict the 
long term development of the West 
German clock and watch industry, 
prospects currently appear to be quite 
advantageous. Industry is_ confident 
that it will be able to hold more than 
its own competitively with other lead- 
ing producers in the European Eco- 
Community. Under Common 
Market regulations, imports of horolo- 
gical goods from third countries into 
West Germany might be discouraged 
in the transitional period by an antic- 
ipated rise in tariffs from a current 
West German average level of 5 per- 
cent—ad valorem—to an initial Com- 
mon Market average of 13 percent. This 
situation plus availability of a larger 
internal market should encourage 
domestic production to expand to meet 
the increased demand on the West Ger- 
man clock and watch industry. It is 
expected the Common Market will, 
therefore, favorably influence domes- 
tic production in the long run. Some of 
the short as well as long range advan- 
tageous developments are expected to 
be offset in part by increased labor 
costs; labor probably will be more 
reluctant than in the past to inhibit 
demands for increased wages—U. S. 
Consulate, Stuttgart. 
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side of Farrar River will be collected 
in this tunnel and water from streams 
on the south side of the River, in par- 
ticular the Uisge Misgeach, will be di- 
verted into Loch Monar reservoir. 


The level of Loch Beannacharan will 
be raised by a dam about three-quarters 
of a mile downstream from its present 
outlet. Water from the reservoir so 
formed will be led by tunnel from the 
upstream side of the dam to the Culli- 
gran generating station on the left bank 
of Farrar River downstream of the Cul- 
ligran Falls. Water from streams on the 
north side of Farrar River will be col- 
lected in this tunnel. 


Level of Beauly River will be raised 
by a dam north of Crask of Aigas. A 
generating station will be built into the 
dam and water from the station will 
discharge into the headpond formed by 
a dam at Kilmorack, lower down Beauly 
River. A generating station also will be 
built into the lower dam at Kilmorack. 
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Brazilian Automotive 
Producer To Expand 


An agreement to invest a total of 
$3.5 million in the expansion of Willys- 
Overland do Brasil S. A., Brazilian 
manufacturer of Jeep vehicles including 
Willys station wagons, has been made 
by International. Finance . Corporation, 
together with the American Overseas 
Finance Co. and the Chase Internation- 


al Investment Corp., IFC has an- 
nounced. 


The majority ownership of the com- 
pany is presently held by more than 
15,000 Brazilian stockholders. Willys 
Motors, Inc. of Toledo, Ohio (a sub- 
sidiary of Kaiser Industries Corpora- 
tion), owns a large minority interest. 

In 1956 the Brazilian Government 
established a program to develop the 
national manufacture of automotive 
vehicles. To those companies willing to 
undertake an industrial program to 
provide for progressive domestic. pro- 
duction, special arrangements for im- 
port of remaining foreign components 
were provided. 


Firm First One To Quality 


Willys-Overland do Brasil, by the 
Brazilian Government's approval of a 
program for manufacture of Jeep ve- 
hicles, was one of the first companies 
to qualify under this program. In 1957 
the Government approved a supplemen- 
tary program for the manufacture of 
the Willys station wagon. 


The company’s current Jeep produc- 
tion is at the rate of 12,000 units a year 
with approximately 77 percent by 
weight of each vehicle representing 
parts manufactured in Brazil, Proeduc- 
tion of the Willys station wagon, which 
began this month with more than 65 
percent Brazilian content by weight, 
is expected to reach the rate of 7,500 
units a year by January 1, 1959. 

Under a further expansion program, 
which the Government of Brazil ap- 
proved on July 4, 1958, Willys-Overland 
do Brasil expects: to increase its pro- 
duction by 1960 to the rate of 40,000 
utility units a year, with 95 percent by 
weight of each vehicle to be of parts 
of national manufactire. In late 1959 
commencing with 85 percent national 
content by weight, the company will 
start manufacture of the Willys pas- 
senger car, building up to a rate of 20,- 
000 units a year by 1961, thus provid- 
ing for total vehicle production of 60,- 
000 annually. 

Willys-Overland do Brasil owns and 
operates the only gasoline engine plant 
now in Brazil. This plant has a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 engines a year. The 
company also has one of the largest 
foundries in Brazil, which provides vir- 

(Continued on page $32) 
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Glassware Production in France 
Rises; Stronger Demand Foreseen 


French production of glass in 1957 totaled 1.1 million metric tons, 
an increase of 10 percent over 1956. This expansion is expected to con- 
tinue for some months to come in view of the increasing demand by 
both domestic and foreign markets. 

The foreign trade balance of the glass industry is favorable. In 
1957 imports were valued at 2.7 billion francs and exports at 10.8 billion 
francs, as compared with imports of 2.7 and exports of 9.2 in 1956, 
representing an 18-percent increase in exports: (420 francs=US$1). 

Largest increases in production _ S ‘ad —s 
curred in: Rough mirror glass, which 
rose from 91,000 metric tons in 1956 
to 117,000 in 1957, or 29 percent; bottles Value Increases 
and carboys, from 457,000 metric tons The volume of glass exports in 1957 
in 1956 to 523,000 in 1957, or 14.5 per- decreased from 110,607 metric tons in 
cent; molded glass, from 86,000 metric 1956 to 108,851 metric tons. The value 
tons in 1956 to 96,000 in 1957, or 115 of exports increased, however, as did 
percent; and glass fiber, from 15,000 the average price per ton, from 82,980 
metric tons in 1956 to 16,000 in 1957, francs in 1956 to 99,665 francs in 1957. 





Export Volume Down, 


or 7 percent. Most important exports, totaling 70 
Expansion in Construction, Auto percent of the value of all glass exports, 
Silivitties Weill Demand , were table, kitchen, and decorative 


; : glassware, which accounted for 24 per- 
Demand for glass continues high, a$ cent; polished plate glass, 17 percent; 


the automobile, construction, and pack- window glass, 16 percent; and bottles 
aging industries maintain or increase nq flasks, 13 percent. 
their production. For example, con- Approximately 110 glass-producing 
sumption of polished glass by the auto- lants are scattered over the country 
mobile industry has increased from 1.1 P : es ad 
employing some 33,200 workers. Only 
million hinge meters in 1954 ing 1.6 42 plants, those producing flat glass 
million in 1956. Similarily, in 1956, the and machine-made hollow glass, ac- 
demand for flat glass by the construc: count for 92 percent of total employ- 
tion industry expanded to 1.4 million Seu . : 
square meters from 800,000 in 1938. ; 


Asa result, stocks in the glass industry Raw Material Requirements 


are practically nonexistent. Produced Domestically 
Important glass products are bottles : 
and carboys, which account for 45 per- Most of the raw materials required 


cent of total value of production; rough >y the industry are produced in France 
mirror and window glass, 8 percent in sufficient quantities to meet demand. 
each; holloware, 9 percent; and molded Small amounts of feldspar, dolomite 
glass and flasks, 8 percent each. and borax must be imported, however. 

Imports of glass declined in 1957 by The cost of raw materials and energy 
volume—from 19,262 metric tons to is rising, but has been counterbalanced 


13,236—but remained stable in value— im Many instances by increases in pro- 
2,669 million francs in 1957 against ductivity within the glass industry. 

2,659 "in 1956. Average price a ton in- Sales prices of glassware are con- 
creased from 138,080 francs in 1956 trolled by the French Government. 
to 201,000 frances in 1957. Prices were frozen from July 21, 1956 


Based on value, France imports prin- to October 5, 1957, when 3 to 5 per- 
cipally from West Germany, Belgium- cent increases were authorized to re- 
Luxembourg, United States, Great  flect the several increases in raw ma- 
Britain, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, terial and fuel prices, and the 20-percent 
and the Netherlands. In 1957, 95.4 foreign exchange tax. 


percent of the total value of imports Investment in the glass industry is 
originated from these countries. West estimated at 4 billion francs a year. 
Germany alone supplied 29 percent. In 1957 foreign equipment worth 2.5 


Most important glass imports by billion francs was purchased, heavy 
value are table, kitchen, and decora- machinery generally from the United 
tive glassware—33 percent—and glass States or Belgium and smaller equip- 
trinkets—15 percent. ment. from Germany. 

Principal buyers of French glass in Although the glass industry has not 
1957 were the United States, Belgium-* announced its position on the Common 
Luxembourg Great Britain, Nether- Market, it is generally admitted that 
lands, Italy, and Switzerland. Exports France is in a strong competitive posi- 
to these 6 countries represented 55 __ tion. 


percent of the value of total glass Other European glass producers in- 
exports. clude Belgium, Italy, West Germany, 
32 


es 


and the United™ Kingdom. The West 
German glass industry is estimated to 
be of about the same importance as 
the French industry, but the German 
industry produces slightly more fiat 
glass and less holloware. Belgium pro. 
duces about the same quantity of flat 
glass but less holloware than Franee. 
Italy turns out about one-half of the 
French production, while Great Britain 
produces about 50 percent more than 
France.—U. S. Embassy, Paris. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
tually all of the castings for engine 
production. This foundry is now being 
enlarged and further mechanized, 


Axle, Transmission Plant Being Built 


Construction also has commenced on 
a fully integrated axle and transmis. 
sion plant, which is expected to be in 
production in April 1959 and which will 
meet the company’s full requirements 
of axles,” transmissions and _ transfer 
cases in mid-1959; the largest press 
plant in Latin America, which should 
be completed in mid-1959 and which 
can not only supply the company’s 
needs for body stamping but also sup- 
ply other Brazilian automotive manv- 
facturers; and a new assembly plant 
of approximately 150,000 square feet 
for the Willys passenger car. This new 
plant supplements a larger existing fa- 
cility which has a capacity of 40,000 
Jeep vehicles. 

The total Willys expansion program 
will amount to the equivalent of $22 
million. Financing for this program is 
being drawn from many sources, both 
Brazilian and foreign. Funds for the 
initial phase were provided by the sub- 
stantial sale of stock to the Brazilian 
public, by investment of equipment by 
Willys Motors, Inc., and by a loan from 
AOFC. To complete the program 
Willys Motors, Inc. is investing the 
largest single amount in the form of 
equipment and tooling for a total value 
of about $6.5 million. Approximately an 
equal amount is being raised by stock 
offerings to the Brazilian public. In ad 
dition to Willys Motors, Inc., several 
other American firms are supplying 
equipment in exchange for — 


Afghan Karakul Exports 
Show Decline in Past Year 


Afghanistan exported 1,258,249 kara- 
kul skins to important markets in 
America and Europe during the year 
1957-58—Afghan calendar year. begins 
on March 21—a drop from the 1 
amount of 1,993,918 skins. 

In the first month of the 1958-59 yea, 
184,652 karakul skins were exported. 

A major share of Afghan karakul e& 
ports are shipped to the United States 
with the United Kingdom the next most 
important foreign market.—U. S. Em 
bassy, Kabul, 
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COMMODITY NEWS 


“Japan Gets IBRD Loan Swiss Watch Exports'to U.S. Off, 
But Total Foreign Sales at Peak 


Exports of Swiss watches to the United States fell slightly in 1957, 
compared with 1956, but total exports reached peak levels. 
The industry operated at capacity. Mechanization may be neces- 


To Expand Steel Output 


A loan equivalent of $33 million has 
peen made to the Japan Development 
Bank to assist the privately owned 
Sumitomo Metal Industries Ltd. to mod- 
ernize and expand the capacity of its 
iron and steel plants, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has announced. 


American, German, and Swiss banks 


| are participating in the loan, without 


the World’s Bank’s guaranty, for a total 


| amount equivalent to $960,000, repre- 





~ 


ee 


senting part of the first five maturities 
which fall due between August 1, 1961, 
and August 1, 1963. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., Continenta] Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, and 
Compagnie de Gestion et de Banque of 
Geneva are taking a total of $600,000 
of these maturities, and Frankfurter 
Bank of Frankfurt-am-Main and Com- 
merzbank of Dusseldorf, Germany, are 
taking a total of 1,500,000 German 
marks ($360,000 equivalent). 


The Japan Development Bank is the 
Government agency which supplies long- 
term credit for industrial development 
in Japan. The World Bank has already 
made nine loans to this agency which 
has re-lent the proceeds to private in- 
dustrial and power companies. The 
Japan Development Bank will also re- 
lend the proceeds of this loan to the 
Sumitomo Co. 


Project To Expand 
Four Stee! Plants 


The Bank-financed project is part of 
a program for the modernization and 
expansion of production facilities in 
Sumitomo’s four steel plants—at Waka- 
yama, Osaka, Amagasaki, and Kokura. 
The program is designed to increase 
Sumitomo’s annual productive capacity 


, to about 825,000 tons of pig iron, 1,456,> 


000 tons of steel ingots, and 1,334,000 
tons of finished and semi-finished steel 
products. 


The Bank loan will help to finance 
work being undertaken at the Waka- 
yama plant in Central Honshu. The 
project includes the construction of 
harbor facilities to receive ships up to 
15,000 tons; the construction of a blast 
furnace with a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons of pig iron, 57 coke ovens and a 
by-products plant; the remodeling of 3 
open hearth furnaces to increase the an- 
nual capacity of the steel plant to 636,- 

tons; the construction of a 47” 
ing mill; and all auxiliary facili- 
ties for these plants. 

The entire project is scheduled for 

by March 1962 at an esti- 

mated cost equivalent to $83 million. 

The Bank’s loan will finance about 40 
(Continued on page 34) 
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sary to meet foreign competition. 


The industry supports a Free Trade Area to offset Common Market 


effects. 


Although watch sales were down in the first quarter of this year, 
compared with that period of 1957, it is hoped that orders expected later 
in the year will avoid serious difficulties in the industry. 


U. S. Largest Buyer 


Most important buyer of Swiss 
~vatches was the United States with 
342.9 million francs worth in 1957 com- 
pared with 349.3 million in 1956. 

Total Swiss foreign watch sales in 
1957 achieved the record value of 1.3 
billion francs, which was a gain of 68 
million francs over the preceding year. 

The industry accounted for 19.4 per- 
cent of total Swiss exports ranking sec- 
ond only to the machinery industry. 

No production figures are available 
for the watch industry, but it is gen- 
erally accepted that 95 percent of total 
production is exported. An indication of 
the total output may be judged by ex- 
port sales which in 1957 were valued 
at 1.3 billion Swiss francs (4.28 Swiss 
francs =US$1). 

The industry operated at virtual ca- 
pacity, with full employment and no 
labor trouble. 


Strong Interest in Automation 


Despite the successful operation in 
1957, the Swiss watch industry faces 
serious competition from foreign pro- 
ducers—West Germany, France, and 
Japan—which has led to a strong in- 


terest in the possibility of increasing - 


productivity through automation. Larger 
companies are increasing the percentage 
of their activity which is handled by 
machines. Industry representatives are 
convinced that Switzerland can main- 
tain its competitive position only by the 
expenditure of substantial capital for 
this purpose. 

As a result of this trend, the number 
of employees working outside factories 
—assembling watches at home—has de- 
clined to a point where this work ac- 
counts only for a small fraction of pro- 
duction. Improved productivity appar- 
ently has resulted in surplus capacity 
in some sectors of the industry. 


Common Market Poses Problems 


The Swiss watch industry is sensitive 
to the problems posed by the Common 
Market. With sales amounting to 391.9 
million francs Europe is one of the most 
important outlets for Swiss watches. 
In order to avoid discrimination by the 
Six, the industry is strongly support- 





ing Government efforts to achieve a 
Free Trade Area. 


The watch industry also is sensitive 
to fluctuations in economic activity. In 
the first 3 months of 1958, watch sales 
were off 32 million francs from the 
like period of the past year reaching 
only 247.2 million. Similarly sales to the 
United States dropped 19.4 million 
francs below the level of the first quar- 
ter of 1957. Industry sources are await- 
ing Christmas orders, and if sales do 
not pick up the industry may be in for 
serious difficulties. Barring a major de- 
pression, however, it is believed that the 
watch industry will enjoy a reasonably 
good year in 1958 although competition 
from other countries and various gov- 
ernment restrictions have made the 
market more competitive—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Bern. 


Greek Production of 
Valonia Extract Up 


Greek production of powdered valo- 
nia extract amounted to 3,718 tons in 
1957, an increase of 684 tons over 1956. 


Powdered valonia and pine bark ex- 
tract production dropped to 632 tons in 
1957 from 961 tons produced in 1956. 


Domestic consumption of the pow- 
dered valonia extract in 1957 amounted 
to 1,226 tons, and in 1956 to 1,427 tons. 
Local use of powdered valonia and pine 
bark extract totaled 795 tons in 1957 
and 976 tons in 1956. 


Exports of tanning extracts totaled 
2,837 tons in 1957 compared with 1,410 
tons in 1956. Poland was the principal 
foreign market with 885 tons valued at 
5,428 drachmas (30 drachmas=approx- 
imately US$1). Other important mar- 
kets were Egypt, 493 tons valued at 
3,799 drachmas; Rumania, 492 tons val- 
ued at 2,990 drachmas; Bulgaria, 345 
tons valued at 2,090 drachmas; and the 
United States, 215 tons valued at 1,372 
drachmas. 

Tanning extracts imported into Greece 
totaled 1,609 tons in 1957, compared 
with 1,191 tons in 1956. Italy, Argen- 
tina, Germany, and France were lead- 
ing suppliers——U. S. Embassy, Athens. 
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Good Market Seen in Norway for 
Household Electrical Appliances 


Widespread electrification in Norway and a generally high standard 
of living have combined to create a good market for household elec- 


trical appliances. 


Although domestic production supplies most of the market, a large 
number of some appliances are imported. The appliance market appears 


to be far from saturated. 

Of the approximately 1 million house- 
holds in Norway it is estimated that 
about 60 percent are equipped with @lec- 
tric stoves, 55 percent have washing 
machines, whereas only 30 percent have 
refrigerators. 

About 40 manufacturers produce 
household electrical appliances in Nor- 
way, the largest employing about 600 
workers. Most of the remaining firms 
employ 150 to 300. 

One large firm assembles refrigera- 
tors from refrigerator units imported 
from the United States under a licens- 
ing agreement with an American manu- 
facturer, 

Norwegian production and imports of 
appliances in 1956 are as follows: 


Type of Norwegian 


Appliance Output Imports Total 
Refrigerators ............ 56,000 4,000 60,000 
Electric stoves 

and ranges ............ 96,000 0 96,000 
Washing machines .. 27,800 35,000 62,800 
Vacuum cleaners .... 23,200 47,100 70,300 
Electric irons ............ 2,600 98,000 100,600 
Portable heaters ...... 72,900 0 72,900 


Source: Norges 
trolls Virke 1 1956. 


Almost all electrical appliances may 
be imported into Norway without im- 
port restrictions. Completely assembled 
refrigerators are an exception for which 
import licenses are required but are 
issued freely. 

Norwegian imports of appliances by 
principal countries of origin for 1956 
and 1957 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. Norwegian exports are 


Elektriske Materiellkon- 


negligible. 
{Value in 1,000 crowns] 
1956 


Type of Appliances 


Washing machines 
and parts 
United Kingdom 
West Germany .. 
United States .... 
Other 


gE RS LE 


Vacuum cleaners 
and parts 
Netherlands ......... Wheecntnoies poor 
West Germany . 
Sweden . i 
United State 
EE TE ES 


1957 


sess 





| 


g) 
sesee 














150 
0 ee a a 10,400 
Refrigerators 
West Germany ........4........... 300 3,200 
United Kingdom oo... 1,800 1,800 
Sweden ..... pwc SPR 1,400 
United States ou... 500 900 
ES es 700 
Total 4,000 8,000 
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Electric irons 

















United Kingdom ...............0 900 900 
West Germany .... 1,200 
United States 30 
SITE cidtaciacsnvenetanins 70 
NE eee ee 2,200 
Electric stoves 
and ranges 
eee ee -- 130 
West Germany 30 100 
United States -- 10 
GRD scdbsticstedsvcchetcninctivtiovedstitbineeds 40 10 
TEE cresscusheorecteresmecenliinctigttiad 70 250 
Sundry small 
appliances 
West GeriMany occ.....ccec-ccccereesees 3,300 3,000 
Sweden . ihe Rigen aa fits 2.400 
United Kingdom ............... «— 22 2,300 
eS EO eee 300 700 
a cnisnsek 2,100 
Total .. ee 10,500 


1 crown equals approximately US$0.14. 

Source: Norwegian Central Statistics Bu- 
reau. 

A number of U. S. firms supply the 
Norwegian market through their Euro- 
pean subsidiaries, principally in Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. To 
this extent U. S. trade is more impor- 
tant than import statistics appear to 
indicate. 

Approximately 600 electric appliance 
retailers are established in Norway, 
about one third of them in the Oslo 
area. With a limited and predominantly 
buyers’ market, competition is reported 
to be intense. Profit margins are low 
and rigidly fixed by suppliers. Price 
cutting is prevented by the Norwegian 
Electrical Association. The average buy- 
er is inclined to be more price con- 
scious than brand conscious. The result 
is service Competition rather than price 
competition. 

About 50 percent of retail sales are 
on installment plan, usually with one- 
third down and from 6 to 24 monthly 
payments. Purchases are usually cov- 
ered by 1-10 year guaranties with free 
servicing. 


Appliances To Have 
Board Approval 


All electrical appliances must be ap- 
proved by the Norweigian Board for 
Testing and Approval of Electrical 
Equipment (NEMKO) before they may 
be sold in Norway. U. S. firms desiring 
to export appliances to Norway should 
designate a Norwegian representative 
to submit sample products to NEMKO. 

Electric current in Norway is 220- 
volt, ac., 50-cycle. For household con- 


ete, 


sumption in Oslo, the base charge is 
only 0.02 crown per kilowatt hour; how. 
ever, cost of electricity rises Sharply 
as consumption increases. Consequently 
appliances requiring a relatively Jow 
rate of electric consumption offer def. 
nite advantage over high current con- 
suming appliances. 


Most electric stoves sold in Norway 
have only 3 burners, a small oven and 
no broiler. These are generally pre. 
ferred over the more deluxe American 
type higher current consuming stoves, 
Semiautomatic washing machines are 
favored because Norwegian homes lack 
the water pressure needed for fully 
automatic machines, 


Refrigerators Made in Norway 
Have Small Capacity 


Refrigerators of Norwegian manufac. 
ture are usually of small capacity, rang- 
ing from 45 to 170 liters, with no freezer 
compartment (100 liters=approximate. 
ly 3.5 cubic feet). American models are 
offered in various colors and in capaci- 
ties of 110 to 420 liters. Current retaij 
prices range from about 980 crowns 
for a 63-liter refrigerator to about 3,200 
crowns for 335-liter model. 

U. S. appliances have a reputation for 
high quality and dependability and 
should be able to compete on the Nor- 
wegian market provided the prices are 
not too far above competitive products, 
Trade sources believe that the current 
leveling off of sales in appliances in 
Norway will continue until the end 
of this year, but that before 1960 sales 
will resume an upward trend. 





Japan Gets... 


(Continued from page 33) 
percent oi this total and will be used 
mostly for expenditures in Japan. 

The Sumitomo company is the fourth 
largest steel producer in Japan and 
ranks second in the production of non- 
ferrous metal goods. It is the countrys 
only producer of steel tires and wheels 
for railways and it occupies second 
place in the output of steel pipes and 
tubes. An important proportion: of 
Sumitomo’s output is exported and the 
company has a particularly fine reputa- 
tion as a supplier of railroad assemblies 
and high-grade pipes and tubes. 

Sumitomo, like other companies in 
the Japanese iron and steel industry, 
is modernizing and expanding its plants 
to meet the increasing demand for steel 
products. By increasing crude iron and 
steel producing capacity, the industry 
will reduce its dependence on imported 
scrap, while the modernization of facili- 
ties will improve efficiency and reduce 
production costs. 

The Bank’s loan is for 15 years and 
bears interest of 53/8 percent, including 
the 1-percent commission which is al- 
located to the Bank’s special reserve. 
Amortization will begin August 1, 1961 
The loan is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 
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U. $. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





U. S. Grants Iran 
$40-Million Loan 


Authorization of a $40-million loan to 

ie Plan Organization of Iran to assist 
a financing economic development 
gojects in Iran has been announced 
ly the Development Loan Fund. 


The Plan Organization is the Iranian 
Government agency charged with plan- 
sing, financing, and executing that 
untry’s second 7-year development 
which has been in operation 
for about 2% years. 
The Plan Organization is financing 
Jran’s extensive development program 
fom the approximately $875 million 
which the Government has earmarked 
for use over the 7-year program from 
the country’s oil revenues. DLF loan 


funds will be used as supplemental 


fnancing for selected projects under the 
Plan Organization's development pro- 


DLF’s loan financing will be avail- 
ale for projects involving highways, 
airport construction and improvement; 
agricultural machinery imports; mu- 
nicipal development projects such as 
street paving, water and sewer systems; 
construction equipment for silos; and 
forestry programs, including sawmills, 
tree nurseries, charcoal funrances, re- 
forestation, and access roads. 

The DLF loan will be repayable in 
dollars in 12 years at an interest rate 
of 3% percent with the execption of 
projects involving agricultural machin> 
ery and silos, which will be repayable 
at the rate of 54% percent. 





New York, Hong Kong Firms 
Lose U. S. Export Rights 


Kastenhuber and Lehrfeld, Inc. of 
New York City, its employee in charge 
of exports, John Woodward, and Over- 
sea Trading Co. (H.K.) Ltd. of Hong 
Kong and its managing director, C. S. 
Tsong, have been denied U.,S. export 
privileges for transactions resulting in 
illegal transshipment of U. S. goods to 
communist China, the Bureau of For- 
tign Commerce announced on July 11. 

BFC’s order, effective July 10, denies 
U. S. export privileges to Kastenhuber 
and Lehrfeld and John Woodward for 
6 months, and to Oversea Trading and 
Tsong for the duration of U. S. export 
controls. 

BFC said that in 1955-56 Kastenhuber 
shipped to Oversea Trading ball pen 
point materials valued at a total of 
over $128,000, under export licenses au- 
thorizing shipment to Hong Kong as 
the ultimate destination. The’ licenses 
had been issued partly on the basis of 
written assurances by Oversea that the 
matetials were for sale to Hong Kong 
pen Manufacturers. BFC’s investigation 
lisclosed that after the materials 
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reached Hong Kong, Oversea trans- 
shipped the greater portion of them to 
communist China, the destination for 
which the materials had been intended 
from the outset, and that Kastenhuber 
knew of the intended transshipments. 

In determining the length of the 
denials, BFC took into account that 
Kastenhuber and Woodward admitted 
the charges, consented to the order, 
and voluntarily abandoned the firm’s 
cross-Pacific trade. In addition, the firm 
has demonstrated its willingness to abide 
by U. S. export controls in the future. 
Oversea Trading, on the contrary, 
diligently sought the illegal business, 
deliberately made false representations 
to BFC, failed to cooperate in the 
investigation, and made false statements 
to BFC’s agent in an attempt to conceal 
the transshipments. 

The denial order prohibits the named 
firms and individuals and any other 
person or firm with whom they may be 
associated by ownership, control, or 
position of responsibility, from receiv- 
ing, disposing, financing, or otherwise 
participating in U. S. exports, either 
directly or indirectly. 


IBRD Gets German Marks 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has ar- 
ranged with the Central Bank of West 
Germany to make its first borrowing 
of German marks. The amount to be 
borrowed is 200 million German marks, 
approximately $48 million, at 3 percent; 
the period of the loan is 3 years and the 
lender is the Deutsche Bundesbank. 

The German marks will be fully con- 
vertible, but the needs of the Bank to 
disburse this currency to its borrowers 
in the near future make it probable 
that a substantial part of the proceeds 
of this loan will be spent in West 
Germany. 

Although this is the first borrowing 
of German marks, it is the fourth loan 
the Bank has received from the Bundes- 
bank and brings the total borrowed to 
the equivalent of $298 million, all in the 
past 12 months. 


U. S. Loan To Aid Tunisia 


The United States and Tunisia have 
completed a loan agreement making 
available the equivalent of $1 million 
to assist Tunisia in financing economic 
development projects, according to the 
Department of State. 


Under the agreement, the United 
States is lending Tunisia $1 million of 
U.S.-owned Tunisian francs. 


The loan agreement with Tunisia was 
signed by the Tunisian Ambassador for 
that country and by the President of 
the Export-Import Bank, which will 
administer the loan for the U. S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 








Eximbank, Ecuador Make 
P.L. 480 Agreement 


A commodity sales agreement provid- 


, ing funds for lending in Ecuador by the . 


Export-Import Bank of Washington 
under P. L. 480 has been completed by 
the United States and Ecuador, accord- 
ing to the Eximbank. 

Pursuant to Section 104 (e) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (P. L. 480), 
known as the Cooley Amendment, 25 
percent of the sucres, or the sucre 
equivalent of $460,000, to be derived 
from sales under’ the commodity sales 
agreement with Ecuador will be made 
available to the Eximbank for loans in 
Ecuador. 

Under the legislation the Bank may 
lend these sucres to U. S. firms or their 
branches, subsidiaries, or -affiliates for 
business development and trade expan- 
sion in Ecuador, or to either U. S. or 
Ecuadorian firms for expanding mar- 
kets for and consumption of U. S. agri- 
cultural products. 

The law requires that the loans be 
mutually agreeable to the Eximbank 
and Ecuador, represented by the Cen- 
tral Bank. The law prohibits loans for 
the manufacture of products to be ex- 
ported to the United States in com- 
petition with products produced in the 
United States, or for the manufacture 
or production of commodities “to be 
marketed in competition with U. S. 
agricultural commodities or the prod- 
ucts thereof.” 

The loans will be made and will be 
repayable in sucres. Maturities will 
correspond generally to those used in 
the Bank’s dollar loans to private bor- 
rowers. It is intended that the interest 
rates will be similar to those charged 


~for comparable loans in Ecuador. 


The Bank is prepared to receive ap- 
plications for loans under the Ecuado- 
rian commodity sales agreement. Ap- 
plications will be received either direct- 
ly at the Export-Import Bank in Wash- 
ington or at the American Embassy in 
Quito. Upon request the Bank will 
provide a detailed statement of the 
information which will be required of 
applicants for loans. 

Funds will not accrue to the Exim- 
bank for the purpose of loans in Ecu- 
ador, however, until payment is received 
under transactions ‘authorized by the 
commodity sales agreement and the 
Bank will not authorize loans under ap- 
plications that may be submitted until 
the Bank is in receipt of such funds. 





Malayan exports of copra in the first 
quarter of this year were up one-third 
from a year earlier, while imports— 
virtually all from Indonesia—increased 
nearly two-thirds, according to Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 
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Long-Staple Cotton 
Import Quota Changed 


In a proclamation signed July 7, the 
President announced his adoption of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation on the modification of the 
import quota on long-staple cotton. 


An annual import quota of 45,656,420 
pounds for long-staple cotton was estab- 
lished in 1939 under Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended. The President's proclamation 
subdivides the quota 6n the basis of 
length of staple for future quota years, 
beginning August 1, 1958. ‘The appor- 
tionment allows 39,590,778 pounds for 
extra-long-staple cotton, 1% inches or 
more in length, and 6,065,642 pounds for 
ordinary-long-staple—1% inches or more 
but less.than 1% inches in length. Of 
this latter amount 1,500,000 pounds is 
set aside for so-called ‘“Tanguis” cotton. 

The proclamation states in substance 
that this action was taken following a 
supplemental investigation and report 
of the Tariff Commission to the effect 
that changed circumstances require 
the further modification of the procla- 
mation of September 5, 1939, in order 
to carry out the purposes of Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended. 


W. Berlin Firm Barred From 
U. S. Export Privileges 


Richard Flieschner Import-Export of 
West Berlin has been denied all U. S. 
export privileges for the duration of 
U. S. export controls, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced, 

The denial, effective July 9, was 
issued against Fleschner and his firm 
for submitting statements to BFC in 
support of export license applications in 
which he falsely stated that a Govern- 
ment agency in Poland was the pur- 
chaser and ultimate consignee of trac- 
tors and logging equipment totaling 





over $100,000 which Fleschner was 
seeking to obtain from the United 
States. An end-use check by BFC" dis- 
closed that the Polish Government 
agency had not ordered the equipment 
and the licenses were not granted. 
Under a previous denial order issued 
April 15, 1957, Fleschner was denied 
U. S. export privileges for over 2 
months for a similar violation. His right 
to deal in U. S. exports was restored to 
him on condition that he comply with 
U. S. export control regulations in the 
future. Having found him in knowing 
violation of this condition, BFC sum- 
marily issued the second denial order 
revoking his export privileges for the 
duration of U. S. export controls, 





Israeli salt requirements are met by 
the mining of rock salt in the Sdom 
mountains, according to a recent World 
Trade Information Service report. 

This salt-mining operation, however, 
will be discontinued if salt from the 
Dead Sea, obtained through evapora- 


tion pans, becomes available at a com- 
petitive price. 


Japan's Trade... 

(Continued from page 3) 
ternal textile prices and a somewhat 
higher export demand for plywood. Im- 
port prices, affected by a further de- 
cline in freight rates and ore and metal 
prices, declined 1.7 percent from March 
to April. : 

The Tokyo consumer-price index ad- 
vanced slightly in April and held its 
level in May, reflecting the relatively 
stable level of consumer demand, which 
was not greatly affected by declines in 


manufacturing and foreign trade.—v, §, 
Embassy, Tokyo. 





U, S. exports of cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils in May were 3 times those of 
April, and of May 1957 according to 
preliminary data, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

The sharp increase is largely the re- 
sult of the record volume of soybean 
oil purchased by Spain in mid-April un- 
der Public Law 480, 
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